quebec’s 
north 
shore 
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Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 


for August 


ls 


Paris’ Place 


Rolleicord. 


2815.00 


Sloop sailing past yawl 
moored near Corinthian 
clubhouse, Tiburon, 
Calif., was snapped by 
G. van Deurs of nearby 
Belvedere with Leica set 
for £:16, 1/30 second. 


29.00 
FRENCH FOG 


Vendome 
veiled in morning mist 
was recorded by John P. 
Vergis, Tempe, Ariz., at 
:8 opening for 1/50 sec- 
ond in Super XX-loaded 


3810.00 


DESERT 
DRUMMER 


Native New Mexican 
percussion player was 
filmed by Esther Ger- 
ling, Madison, Wis., with 
yellow-filtered Exacta at 
1/100, #:11. 


CONTEST RULES 
AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph sub- 
mitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, 
awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 
Contestants may use any type 
camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Al- 
though any size will be accepta- 
ble, prints 4x5 or larger are pre- 
ferred. Do not send negatives. 
When submitting photos, your 
name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera, 
film, speed, lens opening and 
filter, if any, MUST be on the 
back of the photograph. AI- 
though all possible care will be 
taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, TRAVEL cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future pub- 
lication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional pay- 
ment is retained by Travet. Ad- 
dress photographs to Amateur 
Photo Contest, TrAvet, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. No picture will be re- 
turned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommo- 
date entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by post- 
age and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries ar- 
riving after judging of current 
contest will be held for follow- 
ing month. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


I represent an American firm. 


I would like to contact a firm that 
rine Pes Dal iter lhed Ghai aUe evr Pia = aaiettar Ip wR" Us 


. May I inspect your plant? 


. Lam considering retiring in ................ 


.Can you give me a local source of 


information ? 


I would like to have this negative de- 
veloped. 


. When will it be ready? 


Don’t look into the camera. 


.Can you fill this prescription? 


What is your fee, doctor? 


These shirts need laundering. 
Please do not starch them. 


I wish to send this package by regu- 
lar mail. 


What is the charge for the use of the 
tennis courts? 


. How much do the ski lifts cost by the 


day? 


. | wish to buy some golf balls. 


. Can I rent a swimming suit? 


. | would like to rent a towel. 
. How much are tickets for children? 


. Where is the nearest tourist office? 


MAX SHEROVER 


fs 


2 
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. J’aimerais 


FRENCH 


Je represente une maison americaine. 


Je voudrais contacter une maison qui 
fabrique. .. . 


. Puis-je inspecter votre outillage? 


. Je songe me retirer en... . 


. Y-a-t-il une source de renseignements 


locale? 


faire developper cette 


pellicule. 


. Quand est-ce que ce sera pret? 
. Ne regardez pas l'appareil. 


. Pouvez-vous rémplir cette ordon- 


nance? 


. Quels sont vos honoraires, docteur? 


. Ces chemises ont besoin d’etre net- 


toyees. 


2. Ne les empesez pas. s'] vous plait. 


. Je desire envoyer ce colis par courrier 


ordinaire. 


.Quel est le tarif pour Yusage des 


cours? 


5. Combien coutent les telepheriques 


par la journee? 


. Je voudrais acheter des balles de golf. 


. Puis-je louer un costume? 


. Je voudrais louer une serviette. 


.Combien sont les billets pour en- 


fants? 


. Ou est le bureau de tourisme le plus 


proche? 


15 


PRONUNCIATION 


Juh ruh-pray-ZAHANT ewn MA 
ZOHN a-may-ree-KEN. 


2.Juh voo-DRAY kohn-tak-TAY ew 


3h 


6. 


. Kohn-bee-AHN sohn lay 


mai-ZOHN kee fa-BREEK. ... 


Pweezh ans-pehk-TAY vohtr oo-te 
YAHZH? 


. Juh sohnzh muh ruh-tee-RAY ahn.. 


Ee-ah-teel ewn soors duh rahng-se1 
yuh-MAHNG loh-KAL? 


Juh-muh-RAY fair day-veloh-PA 
set pay-lee-KEWL. 


. Kahn ehs-kuh suh suh-RAH preh? 


Nuh ruh-gra-DAY pah la-pah-REH! 


Poo-vay-voo rahn-PLEER set oh 
doh-NAHNS? 


. Kel sohn vohzoN-OH-RAIR, duk-tur 
. Say shuh-MEEZ ohn buh-ZWAH! 


detr nay-twah-YAY. 


. Nuh lay zahn-puh-ZAY pah, seel-voe 


PEAY. 


.Juh day-ZEER ahn-vwah-YAY su 


koh-LEE par koo-ree-AY  or-dee 


NEHR. 


. Kel ay luh ta-REEF poor lew-ZAZ] 


day koor? 


5. Kohn-bee-AHN koot lay tay-lay-fay 


REEK par la zhoor-NAY? 


.Juh voo-DRAY zahsh-TAY day bab 


duh gulf. 


. Pweezh lag-A'Y uhn kus-TEWM? 
-Juh voo-DRAY loo-AY ewn sai: 


VYET. 


bee-Y Al 
poor ahn-FAHN? 


.Oo ay luh bew-ROH duh to 


REEZM luh plew prush? 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 
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dateline ...— 
BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


ANY EAS for, the coming 
. a 5/1 , 
restoration “of Ye Old& 


Towne of St. George's will 
esult from the’ regent visit of its 
nayor to historic Williamsburg. 

. . Somerset will be the site of a 
mrand-new ultra-modern cottage 
olony operated by Nelga and John 
Young, owners of the popular 
_edgelets. Luxurious and air-condi- 
jioned, the Lantana Colony Club 


ites operate on modified Ameri- - 


an plan, with meals served in the 
nain lodge. Individual refrigerator 
acilities for personal bar service 
ire a feature, and all aquatic sports 
ire available. . . . Sir Malcolm Sar- 
sent, Chief Conductor of the BBC 
symphony Orchestra, holidaying 
n Tucker’s Town after a success- 
ul series of concerts in Len- 
ngrad and Moscow. While relax- 
ng here, the eminent conductor 
dited scores he will conduct when 
1e returns to England for the 
-romenade Concerts. . . . Down pay- 
nent of $12.50 affords skindivers a 
ifteen-hour diving course with Un- 
lersea Sports specialist Park Breck. 
Jnless the customer is completely 
atisfied with his equipment and the 
port, he is not obliged to purchase 
he outfit, but merely forfeits the 
lown payment. ... The most popu- 
ar cruise during the summer 
nonths is the Moonlight Cruise 
eatured by Bermuda Holiday 
fouse. Just $5.00 provides a ro- 
nantic evening aboard the sleek 
acht, Duchess, complete with 
alypso music, and a stopover on 
Treasure Island for dancing un- 
ler the stars. ... A bus with a 
ringe on top, unique in the world 
£ sightseeing buses, is operated by 
he Public Transportation Board 
or tours and organized picnics. .. . 
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Architect Robertson Ward, famous 
for resort hotel designs, is busy 
drafting a tropical motif for the pro- 
posed hotel on the South Shore. . . . 
Dreams may come true for all who 
cast pennies into the wishing well 
at Palm Grove in Devonshire. Set in 


beautifully landscaped gardens, the 


well is just one of many attractions. 
Pitched pennies are gathered 
monthly and donated to local 
charities. . . . Giant-sized platters 
warmed by infra-red lamps in the 
Beefeater Room guarantee those 
sixteen-ounce American steaks will 
be served hot from the grill. A per- 
fect complement to this tasty morsel 
is the hors d’oeuvre of charcoal- 
broiled shrimps. . . . The waters of 
Bermuda provide the greatest 
variety of fish in the world, and 
the second leg of the annual light 
tackle competitions will be fished 
outside our reefs August 24- 
26. ... Teams from Bahamas and 
the United States compete against 
local fishermen for the coveted 
Island Bowl. . . . Commercial tele- 
vision broadcasting throughout Ber- 
muda will soon commence under 
the bannerhead of the Bermuda 
Radio and Television Company. 
. . . Colorful coral reef fish are on 
view in the newly opened aquarium 
at Coney Island, N. Y. Several tanks 
of various species were donated by 
the Bermuda Government Aquar- 
ium, and were transported on board 
the Ocean Monarch. ... Gourmets 
(and gourmands) taking advan- 
tage of the magnificent buffet 
supper featured every Sunday at 
the Bermudiana Hotel. .. . Eight 
young Bermudians will be the 
official troop of scouts at the tre- 
mendous Jubilee Jamboree held in 
Sutton Park, England, August 1-12. 
. . . Every Wednesday and Friday 
afternoon at 4 p.m. the Continental 
Shop of A. S. Cooper & Sons on 
Front Street holds a fashion show 
of its latest models from Europe. 


~ dateline ... 
BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


URING 1956 the tourist move- 

ment in Holland increased 

by eight per cent. More than 
2,561,000 tourist-nights were added 
up during the year. Americans 
represent fourteen per cent of the 
total, occupying third place, after 
the Germans (21%) and British 
(15%) .... At Schipol, Amsterdam’s 
airport, the duty free shop has been 
doing a brisk business in chocolates, 
cigarettes and liquors. . . . José 
Ferrer, playing Captain Dreyfus, 
has been in Brussels with Anita Ek- 
berg. The French Government re- 
fused them authorization to film in 
Paris so they came to Brussels where 
outside shots were made. . . . The 
American Banner Line recently 
held a press conference in Brussels 
to announce the opening of its new 
line between New York and Zee- 
brugge, on the Belgian coast, for 
Spring, 1958... . Until August 5 
an exhibition of paintings from 
the Guggenheim Collection will 
be held at the Municipal Museum 
at The Hague. This includes pic- 
tures of Mondrian, de Koning, 
Picasso, Miro. .,. An international 
Folklore Festival will be held at 
the little town of Mackels in 
Holland on August 31... . The 
American method of losing weight 
has spread to pastry-eating Belgium. 
The new office of Slenderella, opened 
recently in Brussels, has had a tre- 
mendous success with Belgian soci- 
ety women... . All cars entering 
Belgium must be insured. If not 
carrying his green insurance 
card, the tourist has to buy an in- 
surance contract for $5.00. ... 
Antwerp presently has one of the 
most important European open-air 
sculpture exhibitions at the Parc 
Middelheim. Works of 477 sculp- 
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tors, especially from Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, will be 
visible until September 15. . . . Cele- 
brating the twentieth anniversary 
of the Tourist Exchange Commis- 
sion between France, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, a Tourist Exhibition 
has been held at the City of Luxem- 
bourg, inaugurated by H. R. H. 
Prince Felix of Luxembourg... . 

James F. Plaut has been 
named Assistant Commissioner 
for the U. S. at the 1958 Brussels 
Exhibition. Mr. Plaut since 1938 
has been Director of the Boston In- 
stitute of Contemporary Art. Re- 
cently he has devoted his time to 
various travelling exhibitions visit- 
ing Europe, and is now appointed 
President of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Museum Exhibition 
Association. . . . In order to fix 
lodging prices during the Uni- 
versal and International Exhibi- 
tion of Brussels 1958, the govern- 
ment has decided to confirm the 
maximum prices of hotel rooms 
as of 1957. This ratification has 
been made by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, which has author- 
ized for 1957 a maximum increase 
of five per cent on the room prices 
of 1956. In case of new investments 
in the hotel, this increase could be 
somewhat higher. ... If you like 
puppets, don’t miss the Liége 
puppet theatre. The master of the 
company himself carves the pup- 
pets, paints and dresses them. 


datcline . .. | 


COPENHAG EN 


By Edvard Andersen 


WEDEN’S great International 
S Export-Import Fair takes place 
this year from August 31 to 
September 15 in Stockholm. 
Mrs. Josephine Mills, daughter of 
the director of Broadmore Hotel in 
Colorado Springs, while visiting 
Norway became so intrigued by the 
small Norwegian fiord horses that 
she bought four, which were pres- 
ao sent by boat across the Atlan- 
. Mr. and Mrs. John B. Kelly 
aL Philadelphia, parents of the 
Princess of Monaco, visited Den- 
mark to buy Danish silverware 
and porcelain for the castle in 


Monaco. Prince Rainier and Prin- 
cess Grace also visited Scandinavia 
this summer. Kirk Douglas, Janet 
Leigh, Tony Curtis and Ernest 
Borgnine were welcomed _ by 
bearded Danish Vikings, when they 
arrived in Copenhagen recently. At 
the same time original old Jurs, the 
horn instruments of the Vikings, 
were blown (see them at the Na- 
tional Museum) . Douglas is produc- 


‘ing a Viking film in Norway and 


Denmark. . . . Sweden-America-day 
is celebrated in Gothenburg ‘on 
August 25 and in Stockholm on 
September 15. . . . Norway’s special 
Northcape stamps are for sale not 
only in Northcape itself but also in 
post offices in Oslo, Stavanger, Ber- 
gen, Trondheim, Narvik, Troms¢, 
Hammerfest and Honningsvag. .. . 
Queen Elizabeth II and~ Prince 
Philip visited the memorial grove 
for Danish underground fighters 
during their recent trip to Denmark. 
The memorial park, which is open 
to the public, is situated in Ryvan- 
gen on the outskirts of Copen- 
hagen.... Swedish Touring Club’s 
deep-sea fishing trips start from 
Gothenburg on October 17 and 
24. Each trip lasts three days. ... 
Summer in North Norway is at its 
most beautiful. in August and 
September. . . . A rich collection 
from the Virgin Islands has been 
set up in the National Museum in 
memory of the time when the 
islands were ruled by Denmark. . 

Queen Juliana of Holland and 
Prince Bernhard have just visited 
Sweden. In Stockholm they were 
hosts at a splendid banquet at the 
Grand Hotel... . In the Norwegian 
town of Troms¢, which is center of 
Arctic fishing and sealing, a polar 
bear park will be opened next 
year. . . . Dogs, cats and other 
domestic pets, which many Amer- 
icans bring along on their travels, 
may not be taken into Denmark, 
but left in quarantine. . . . Scan- 
dinavia’s largest — passenger-liner, 
Gripsholm, which is sailing between 
New York and the Nordic countries, 
has a big kindergarten, a shopping 
center, a movie-house equipped 
with Cinemascope and a swimming 
hall with Finnish bath. ... Norway’s 
capital, Oslo, has its first real night 
club, Georges. . . . Victor Borge has 
bought the castle Frydenlund on the 


Danish island of Sealand, where h 
and his family will spend thei 
summers. .. . Pandit Nehru, prim 
minister of India, stayed during hi 
visit to Copenhagen last month a 
the Hotel d’Angleterre, which a 
ways has many American guests 
Nehru, like other tourists, was deey 
ly interested in Danish farming. H 
visited both small and large farm: 
as well as schools for farmers. . . 
Modern Seandinavian kitchen 
gadgets will be presented at | 
large-scale exhibition in Gothen 
burg,.Sweden, from August 7-15 
... From August 10-13 there is a1 
international shoe exhibition i 
Stockholm, and through Augus 
20-29, an exhibit of furniture i 
to be held in the same place. . . 
Pleasure-fishing has developed int 
a national sport in Norway. A pol 
just taken shows that 41 per cent o 
the male population of Norwa 
have sports-fishing as hobby, anc 
24 per cent of housewives are inter 
ested in angling. . . . The Danish 
physicist, Professor Niels Bohr, 1 
spending the last part of this sum 
mer in Greenland, largest island o 
Denmark. In contrast witl 
Copenhagen, which has numer 
ous nightclubs, Stockholm ha: 
only four, and they must close a 
3 o’clock. The clubs are: Am 
bassadeur, Bacchi Vapen, Stranc 
Hotel and Vallingehus. 


By Peter Olwyler 


OURISTS ARE beginning to catel 

on to the new superhighwa' 

stretches between the borde 
and Mexico City, completed recent 
ly. Some tough pedal-pushers mak: 
the drive in a day, but it’s easier a 
a two-day trip via the new speed 
way through Saltillo, Matehuala 
San Luis Potosi, Queretero. The ol 
spine-chilling stretch in the moun 
tains betweeh Tamazunchale ans 
Mexico City has been eliminate: 
and before the year’s out, th 
traficky, irritating stretch aroun: 
Toluca will also be by-passed . 
Competition among the hese’ : 
is getting fiercer in Acapulec¢ 
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There’re lots of Americans 
there—but the hotelmen’s head- 
ache is that so many of them are 
buying or renting homes instead 
of staying in hotels. . . . Puerto 
Vallarta will become an ‘“‘Acapul- 
cito” if resort promoter Terry Ray 
is successful. . . . There’s a building 
boom in San Miguel de Allende, 
the Mexican center for literati and 
artists—with Americans and Can- 
adians scrambling for land before 
the price jumps. .. . Wealthy Mexi- 
can meat dealer Fortunato Maycotte 
grabbed off the art, town’s biggest 
bargain, now operates an enoermousy 
sprawling hacienda, Rancho Atas- 
cadero, with top service,.gourmet’s 
dinners, sports, swimming, the 
works in authentic Mexicana—all 
for $4.00 to $5.00 a day... . There'll 
be a million-$ showplace hotel on 
Mexico City’s flashy Paseo de la 
Reforma, with Bolivian millionaire 
Anteno Patino furnishing the $$$. 
Movieman Stewart Granger 
wound up negotiations for purchase 
of blooded Mexican seed bulls and 
headed Hollywoodwise. . . . New 
deal for puzzled air tourists: in- 
stallation of info booths for for- 
eign travelers in all federal air- 
ports. They’ll be open day and 
night, will offer maps, folders, 
pamphlets, advice. . . . Mexican 
sportsmen are elated with the Re- 
public’s second place in the recent 
International Modern Pentathlon 
in Texas—they’re shooting for the 
U. S.’s crown next year. . . .Film 
veteran Errol Flynn is usually in 
full-length movies, but Acapulco 
residents saw him in some mighty 
pretty shorts recently. . . . Texas has 
poured its tourist-irritating liquor 
law down the drain. You can now 
bring back from Mexico as much 
liquor as your home state will al- 
low—up to a gallon per person. 
. And the McAllen Chamber of 
Commerce has turned good Samari- 
tan for Americans on extended 
visits in Mexico; have your license 
plate addressed to yourself in care 
of the Chamber. They'll be held un- 
til you pick them up at your next 
border trip. . .. Mexico may be the 
envy of most of her world neighbors 
if the good luck holds: banking 
Bigs predict an end to all foreign 
debt by 1968... . In two years a 
new 26,000,000-peso railroad ter- 
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Ultra-Modern Civic Center Set 


New civic center to be built at Virginia 
Beach, Va., will feature stressed-skin alumi- 
num dome auditorium, shown in model above, 
first such structure to be put up in U.S., 
will accommodate 2,000 people. 


minal will be completed in Guad- 


‘alajara, Mexico’s second largest 


city. . . . Did you know Mexicans 
are fond of flowers—in cooking? Try 
this typical titillater: rose petals 
boiled until thick with sugar and a 
few drops of lemon, as a filling for 
rose pie. . . . A new anti-malarial 
has been perfected by Mexican 
technicians and medics, and is ex- 
pected to squelch this disease in 
Latin America. . . . Aeronaves de 
Mexico and Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion (CMA), the two big- 
gest Mexican airlines, flatly denied 
rumors they might merge. 


Pe AP ES Tae 
«PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


Parisians still in town to 
beaches and pools. ‘The Deligny 
Pool, in the Seine near the Pont de 
la Concorde, is centrally located 
and has filtered water. Beaches are 
found along the banks of the Seine, 
Oise, and Marne. . . . The Paris 
Opera creates Jean Cocteau’s La 
Dame a La Licorne this month, and 
revives Joan at the Stake. ... Both 
houses of the Comédie Francaise 
are closed this month. . . . Eddie 
Fishers (Debbie Reynolds) passing 
through on their way home after a 
two months’ trip through Europe. 
. Riviera-bound trains and planes 
packed with music-lovers flocking 
to the Menton Music Festival, where 
world-famous artists perform to 
flickering candle-light, on the parvis 
of the old Cathedral. ... A new dog 
cemetery planned for Paris, to sup- 


¢ Nee SUN is forcing those few 


plement the famed canine burial 
site on the Ile d’Asniéres in the 
Seine River, resting place of Rin- 
Tin-Tin, and a thousand other 
cherished animals. . . . After ten 
weeks of attracting mammoth 
crowds at the L’Orangerie, the ex- 
hibition of the Robert Lehman 
collection of art, ranging from the 
Renaissance to contemporary 
times, closes on August 15... . 
Marlon Brando and Montgomery 
Clift on to Germany after shooting 
scenes for The Young Lions at 
Chantilly. ... American Community 
School of Paris celebrated its tenth 
anniversary with an appeal for 
funds for expansion. . . . Special 
courses in French civilization and 
language, designed for foreign tour- 
ists, at the Sorbonne, . . . Gian- 
Carlo (The Medium) Menotti has 
been commissioned by the Paris 
Opera to write music and libretto 
for a new opera. Menotti has en- 
titled it, The Last Superman. . 
Helicopter tours over the mag- 
nificent chateaux of the Loire have 
been inaugurated by Sabena Air- 
lines, on August 4, 11, and 18... . 
Take a liberal supply of nylon 
clothes for your Paris visit, as 
most laundries and cleaners are 
closed during August. . . . Don’t 
let the fear of odors keep you from 
visiting the renowned Paris sewers; 
they are thoroughly disinfected. 
Every Thursday, boats leave from 
the entrance at the Statue of Lille, 
Place de la Concorde. . . . Garbo fled 
the Paris heat to her Riviera villa 
at Cap d’Ail... 
evenings provide an ideal excuse 
for an evening trip aboard a 
Bateau-Mouche, many of which 
feature deluxe restaurants and 
dance floors. Reservations by 
phoning, Invalides 1300 or Sol- 
ferino 9266... . August 15 is the 
Day of Assumption, when all stores 
and offices are closed tight. . . . Alli- 
ance Francaise organizes artistic 
tours for students, Saturdays at 
2 P.M. and Sundays at 9:50 A.M. 
. Expensive (about $10.00 each, 
including wine), but delightfully 
impressive is the newly-remodelled 
Armenonville restaurant, set in the 
Bois de Boulogne, at the Porte 
Maillot, with its terrace overlook- 
ing the lake, and Aimé Barelli’s 
orchestra as a daily attraction. 


. The warm August — 
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By Robert Deardorff 


ians leave their cities for vaca- 

tions and the tourists pour in. 
Big holiday is Ferragosto—on the 
15th—so if you're going to be here 
then, be sure to make hotel and 
train reservations in advance. . 
While open-air opera and concerts 
continue in Rome, Verona gets into 
the act with an opera festival of its 
own in the ancient Roman Arena; 
runs until mid-month. ... For ex- 
cellent food in Ischia, the up-and- 
coming Bay of Naples island, try 
Filippo’s. A small place, with 
about ten tables on a terrace, it’s 
run by an American actor, patron- 
ized by visitors who range from 
movie stars to royalty. Since the 
terrace is also a public thorough- 
fare, it provides a continuous 
floor show of passing sights. .. . 
At Petralia Sottana, a mountain 
resort down Sicily way, local art, 
costume and photography shows, 
plus folk dances, enliven the first 
ten days of the month... . Capri’s 
famous Blue Grotto has a rival 
now. Another one has been dis- 
covered there, with the same won- 
derful reflections of light in the 
water, plus traces of construction 
work done in Roman times; his- 
torians believe it’s the grotto used 
by Emperor Tiberius when he lived 
on the island. ... With John Wayne, 
Henry Fonda, Mario Lanza, Frankie 
Lane, Jennifer Jones and Esther 
Williams all in the Eternal City at 
the same time, autograph fans are 
going mad in the Via Veneto side- 
walk cafes. ... On the 17th, in 
Venice, glide down the Grand 
Canal after dark to see the ancient 
palaces and bridges specially 
lighted for the occasion. . .. 
Through travel agencies or railway 
stations over here you can now ob- 
tain combination — train-and-bus 
roundtrips for Italy and other 
countries as well. At night you ride 
by train, during the day comfort- 
able motor coaches operated by 
Europabus take you. on scenic 
drives the railways can’t reach. 
Along the way there’s even time for 


‘ uGUST is the month when Ital- 
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Deardorff Decorated 


RAVEL’s Rome _ correspondent, 

Robert Deardorff, has been 
awarded a silver medal and a journal- 
ist’s diploma of merit in recognition 
of the articles he has written about 
the Eternal City. Sponsored by Ente 
Provinciale per il Turismo di Roma, 
the presentation was made by Senator 
Tupini, Mayor of Rome, in a cere- 
mony in the Sala della Protomoteca 
in the city’s ancient Capitol. The, 
medal carries a handsome reproduc- 
tion of St. Peter’s on one side and the 
Campidoglio, with its famous square 
that was designed by Michelangelo, 
on the other, while the diploma fea- 
tures reproductions of these two land- 
marks of the city, as well as of the 
Colosseum and the Trevi-Fountain. 


private excursions on your own. You 
can buy just the transportation, or 
a package including transportation, 
hotels, meals and all the extras... . 
Throughout the month, in Pes- 
cara, an international folklore 
festival gives you a chance to 
watch how the locals whoop it up 
in a variety of European coun- 
tries. ... For a resort in the moun- 
tains with an ocean beach near by, 
take the funicular to Monte Faito 
near Naples. Over 3,000 feet above 
sea level there, you’re only eight 
minutes from the beach, with the 
Sorrento Peninsula spread out be- 
low you. ... Harry’s Bar, Venetian 
landmark, has a namesake in 
Florence which is almost as fa- 
mous. Located at Via Parione 50, 
it’s small, elegant, with magnifi- 
cent food and American maga- 
zines and newspapers for the cus- 
tomers. ... If a capsule art tour of 
the Mediterranean is the thing 
you're searching for, hurry to 
Palermo. Gothic, Arabic, Norman, 
Byzantine styles—you’ll find them 
all in the Sicilian capital. 


Tite 
By Gertrude M. Reich 

ROUBLE with the car can now 

easily be remedied since the 

OAMTC-—the Austrian Tour- 

ing Club—is sending its road-detec- 


tives all over the busy roads of th 
country. . . . The Lur-Grotto i 
Styria will soon begin the construc 
tion of an underground restau 
rant... . St. Anton in Summe 
means Finnish steambaths, ten 
nis and miniature golf as well a 
delightful trips on the ski-lifts t 
nearby peaks. . . . Salzburg Ca: 
tle’s exhibition of medieval art wil 
delight visitors this summer. .. . Al 
evening busses run from Grinzing- 
Vienna’s nineteenth district—on t 
the Kahlenberg where, over a de 
lightful dinner ($2.00 withou 
wine) , you can enjoy a wonderfu 
view of the million lights of the 
city... : The Niederdésterreichisch« 
Landesinnung behind the Rathau: 
has some of the best wines in town 
If only it had a more pronounceable 
name! ... The new cable car on tc 
the Zwélferhorn on beautiful Wolf 
gangsee near Salzburg has just beer 
installed and takes you more thar 
3,000 feet up the mountains. . . . The 
Neufelder Lake near Eisenstadt in 
Burgenland is a delightful spot fo1 
bathing—but crowded with Vien: 
nese on the weekend... . The Hotel 
Europa in Vienna’s fashionable 
Karntnerstrasse is a new asset to the 
town. ... The cool summer morn. 
ings are ideal for a ride through the 
Prater. A taxi will take you through 
the Chestnut Alley to a delicious 
breakfast in the Lusthaus. ... Gary 
Cooper, visiting Vienna, found 
Schonbrunn Castle the most fasci- 
nating sight of all and an escape 
from the crowds of autograph hunt- 
ers.... To escape the heat in 
Vienna try the Hochhaus Terraces 
for the best view and coolest 
breezes in town. . . . Laurence 
Olivier’s production of “Titus An. 
dronicus” drew an appreciative 
audience to the Vienna Burgtheater. 
The cheering only stopped when 
both audience and actors were ex: 
hausted from clapping or bowing. 
...Obergurgl in the Tyrol offers 
ideal summer-skiing.... A fisl! 
lover’s paradise, with exquisite 
wines and the romance of the whit 
Steppe, can be found only on the 
Neusiedlersee, Austria’s “private’ 
ocean. ... For the best ice cream, the 
Schwedenplatz Ice-Bar in Vienna i 
tops, with a dozen specialties fo 
every taste—and a few more t 
create new ones, 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR . . . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia. . . 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
tection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and- 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including title agd’map slides. 

Send for free 52-page illustrated” color cata- 
log, with detailed description, of 35 mm 
slides and ''Suggestions far Giving a Trav- 
elogue,"' by Thayer Soule, Prod. Mar., 
Burton Holmes TraveloqueS. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Frequent departures. 


Mediterranean .. . 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or fess in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical cen- 
ter. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c Ib., 
coffee 45c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85c 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
considerate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in world’s most perfect climate on $50— 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
rent information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 
BOB THAYER 


File 30E, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered, New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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N 1607 the first colonists-to-be de- 
[ice Europe was no place to 

live, but not too long thereafter 
made a corresponding discovery: it 
was still a nice place to visit. Trans- 
atlantic traffic has been cluttering 
up the sealanes and airways ever 
since, and for those with a yen to 
follow the crowd, TRAVEL’s tour 
this month is a pair of flying trips 
to Europe for fourteen to 30 days 
at a rock-bottom $565.00 or a 
plushier $1,335.00. 

For the fourteen-day tour, which 
covers the British Isles, you leave 
New York City tourist-class on a 
Lufthansa Constellation for an over- 
night flight to Shannon, Ireland, 
and a quick shuttle to Limerick. 
Rail travel is used across Ireland, 
via Killarney and Cork, to Dublin, 
with sightseeing along the way and 
two days at Dublin to round out the 
week. 

Glasgow by air follows, and a bus 
trip through the loch country to 
Edinburgh. Three days in London 
conclude the tour. 

These trips are offered by the 
University ‘Travel Company in-con- 
junction with Lufthansa and other 
top airlines. They are planned on 
a deluxe, standard or economy basis, 
with accommodation varying with 
your pocketbook. Meals on the less 
expensive tour are part of the pack- 
age in Ireland, then reduced to Con- 
tinental breakfast in Scotland and 
England. 

For a 30-day swing through 
France, Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land, which will cost you $1,020 up 
to $1,335, demi-pension (Continen- 
tal breakfast plus one meal) is in 
force throughout the trip except in 
Paris, where after the morning roll- 
and-coffee, you must gastronomical- 
ly fend for yourself. 

This trip hits nine top cities and 
offers a three-day London extension 
for as little as $25.00 extra. @ 


GOING BY CAR? 


Add to Your Pleasure 
Lessen Your Care 


Let Sinclair help you get free 
maps and information about 
_ best routes, places to see, where 
* to stay. You save time, money 
and care when your trip is 
planned by Sinclair Refining 
Company. Write — 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


.600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


( American or e 


SPANISH  ( Azerican FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN « JAPANESE 
MODERN GREEK e« ICELANDIC 


any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


"Speak Up'"' With LINGUAPHONE 

—The World's Standard Conversational Method 
For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s 
modern, Life-like Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN—to 
learn another language AT HOME with LINGUAPHONE 
—the same natural way you learned to speak English long 
before you went to school. 
Onty LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best 
native language teachers into your home. You hear both 
men and women speak about everyday matters in their 
native tongue. YOU understand—You SPEAK correctly as 
they do, It’s like living in another country, 
That’s why Linguaphone is used ’round the world by edu- 
cators, governments and business firms; over a million 
home-study students of all ages. : 
Send today for FREE Book and Details on how to 
obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language 
you choose on FREE TRIAL, pecs e 
r LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Circle 7-0829 
T-286-077 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 
Please send me: (_) FREE Book. 
( ) Details of FREE Trial. No obligation, of course. | 
My language interest 15.......ccccecscccessscencccsvscvecenevecsscceece 
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New 
Yorks 
ringer 
Lakes 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


HEN IT COMES to vacation 

pleasure-plus, give a hand to 

the lovely Finger Lakes dis- 
trict of New York State. It’s one of 
the most winsome, varied and mag- 
netic travel lands in the East. Emer- 
ald hills, wooded ridges, sky-bright 
lakes, deep glens, lacy waterfalls, 
kaleidoscopic wildflowers,  fruit- 
heavy orchards and thick vineyards 
—plus an array of friendly towns and 
excellent state parks—provide a su- 
perb and relaxing setting for an out- 
door vacation packed with swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, hiking and 
magnificent sightseeing. 

Located in west central New York, 
the Finger Lakes district has Lake: 
Ontario marking its northern 
boundary. Its sides are bounded by: 
State 15A and U.S. 15 southeast from) 
Rochester to Corning, State 17 and| 
13 northeast through Ithaca to Cort-- 
land, U.S. 11 north to Syracuse, and! 
State 57 northwest to Oswego. Across; 
the upper part of the area, just a few) 
miles from the northern tips of most 
of the lakes, runs the New York 
Thruway—a fast east-west artery for 


Taughannock Falls, New York State's highest 
plunge 215 feet into glen near Cayuga Lake. 
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reaching the region from distant 
points. 

New Yorkers may complain that 
these rough boundaries stretch the 
Finger Lakes district a bit—and they 
do. But places like Rochester and 
Corning, which are just outside the 
official, arbitrary lines, seem such in- 
tegral parts of the region that liter- 
ary license certainly allows their in- 
clusion. So do the logics of vacation- 
ing. 

The lakes that give the region its 
name are six in number, though 
there are numerous: smaller ones in 
the vicinity that tvave the same nar- 
row, elongated appearance. Wotk- 
ing from west to east, they are: Can- 
andaigua, Keuka,, Seneca, Cayuga, 
Owasco and Skaneateles—old Indian 
names bestowed by the first inhabi- 
tants of the area. The longest is 40 
miles, the shortest eleven miles. 
Seneca, one of the biggest, also 
boasts of being one of the deepest 
bodies of water in the U.S. 

There are varying versions regard- 
ing how the lakes were formed. 
Geologists, of course, have a logi- 
cal, scientific explanation, but who 
cares about so rational a theory in 
this land streaked with old Indian 
trails and dotted with remnants of 
their lost villages? No, legends seem 
a more fitting explanation—and you 
have a choice of two. One claims 
that the lakes were once the ridges 
along the shell of a giant turtle. ‘The 
other says that they were formed by 
the imprint of the Great Spirit’s 
hand. The latter explanation ac- 
counts for the present-day name, but 
doesn’t explain how the sixth finger 
got there. 

So much for the stories of the past. 
How about the vacation realities of 
the present? 

First of all, you'll need a place to 
stay, as a Finger Lakes sojourn 
should be a “‘stay put” rather than a 
“passing through” vacation. Fortu- 
nately, there are several fine locales 
as well as a good assortment of ac- 
commodations. Rochester, Corning, 
Cortland, Syracuse and Oswego offer 
perimeter bases, but the chances are 
you'll want to set up headquarters 
nearer to the lakes. In such a case, 
Auburn, Seneca Falls, Geneva, 
Canandaigua, Penn Yan, Watkins 
Glen and Ithaca are the best locales. 
Motels and hotels will average about 
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Near Seneca Lake, Watkins Glea is noted for 
fine camping facilities, sports car racing. 


$10.00 double per night, though the 
price range extends to both sides of 
that figure, and it’s possible to find 
good accommodations for a lower 
rate. However, if you plan a summer 
visit—that’s the time when it seems 
every body else is there—you’d better 
have confirmed reservations. 

Of course, the cheapest way to bed 
down for the night is to camp out in 
one of the eight state parks in the 
area. In a way, camping is the ideal 
method for staying in this region as 
it gets you closer to all the wonders 
of nature and lets you feel a more 
intimate part of the countryside. 
Most campsites and cabins, though, 
are limited to stays of two weeks— 
and reservations, months ahead, are 
necessary if you want any kind of a 
choice. 

For camping and/or sightseeing, 
make a memo of these state parks: 
Buttermilk Falls, two miles south of 
Ithaca, with cascades, glens, trails, 
swimming and fishing; Cayuga Lake, 
three miles east of Seneca Falls, hav- 
ing a sandy beach and other facili- 
ties; Fair Haven Beach, in a scenic 
setting on Lake Ontario about fif- 
teen miles southwest of Oswego; 


Colorful vineyard country surrounding Keuka 
Lake attracts photography fans, wine lovers. 


o 


Fillmore Glen, one mile south of 
Moravia, which features President 
Millard Fillmore’s birthplace and a 
wealth of flora and rock formation; 
Robert H. Treman, five miles south- 
west of Ithaca, with a two-and-a-half- 
mile-long glen, 115-foot waterfall, 
hiking trails, swimming and other 
diversions; Stony Brook, three miles 
south of Dansville, with waterfalls, 
a glen, swimming and _ other 
pleasures; Taughhannock Falls, 
eight miles north of Ithaca, which 
boasts a 400-foot-deep glen, 215-foot- 
deep glen, 215-foot cascade, hiking 
trails, tennis courts, bathing beach, 
boating and other pastimes; and 
Watkins Glen. 

Since the lakes are the focal points 
for vacationing, water recreation, 
quite naturally, rates high. There 
are numerous good beaches along 
the lake shores and it’s a rare tourist 
who doesn’t succumb to the lure of 
swimming. Boating is fine, too, with 
excursion rides in addition to the 
usual outings by motor boats, row 
boats and canoes. For about $1.00 
for example, you can take a ten-mile 
ride on Seneca Lake from Watkins 
Glen or a cruise on Skaneateles 
Lake. But perhaps the biggest lure 


is the fishing which experts rate from 
good to excellent. 

Anglers have a fine variety of 
species to hook, too. Depending on 
the waters, the catch might include 
black or white bass, lake trout, trout, 
muskalonge, pike perch, pickerel, 
Great Northern pike, perch, or 
crappie. It’s best to check locally on 
size and bag limits as well as the 
season so you won't run afoul of the 
fish warden. And, to keep on the 
legal side, you'll need a license= 
$2.25 for residents of New York, 
$5.50 for non-residents or $2.75 for a 
three-day, non-resident permit. 

Even though the lakes district 
calls for a stay-put vacation, that 
doesn’t mean you should not move 
around a bit. Quite the contrary. 
The greater part of the area’s de- 
light comes in exploring the coun- 
tryside—seeing the unusual scenery, 
looking at historic sights, touring 
the wineries and meeting the people 
at roadside farm stands or gay festi- 
vals. So be prepared to tear yourself 
away from water sports for some of 
the other vacation “naturals.” 

As just about every traveler nowa- 
days goes forth with a camera, you 
might start your sightseeing in 


Rochester, home of Eastman Kodak, 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
things photographic. Two places 
stand out, both connected with 
photography. One is the Eastman 
House at 900 East Avenue which has 
been converted into a museum that 
tells the whole story of photography 
in a marvelous collection of push- 
button exhibits, old prints and ap- 
paratus, dioramas and other dis- 
plays. There’s no charge to see the 
place, and you should allow several 
hours to appreciate fully its sights. 
The other attraction—or attractions, 
actually—is the Kodak Company, 
divided into several sections. Daily 
tours are conducted Monday through 
Friday in the film plant and the 
camera works. You can see how film 
is made (including a visit to the 
weird green-lit spooling room for 
panchromatic film) and how cam- 
eras are put together from assembly 
line Brownies to one-a-day precision 
movie cameras. 

State Route 15A offers a highly 
scenic drive down the western pe- 
rimeter of the Finger Lakes country, 
climbing over ridgebacks and 
spreading the countryside in pano- 
ramic display. With U. S. 15 it runs 


Fishing, other water sports, are 
favorite fun of visitors to Penn 
Yan, at northern tip of Keuka. / 


Steady stream of flower fan- 
ciers flows into Newark for 
annual Rose Festival in June. 


into Corning, home of another sight- 
seeing gem, The Glass Center. 

Everyone knows, of course, that 
museums are supposed to be dull. 
But apparently the folks at Corning 
never heard of that axiom. For here, 
where the story of some 3,500 years 
of glass making—from a Pharaoh’s 
Egyptian vase to a twentieth-cen- 
tury, 200-inch telescope disc—is 
spread before your eyes, stands a 
virtual three-ring circus.-"There are 
unusual and often amazing exam- 
ples of glassware from all over the 
world: the scientificsection with 
push-button exhibits and the color- 
ful antics of a master glassblower* 
and the Steuben Works where globs 
of molten glass are lovingly caressed 
and etched before your eyes until 
they become outstanding works of 
art. If you can leave the Glass Cen- 
ter in less than half a day, you're 
running under par for the course— 
it’s that fascinating! 

About twenty miles northeast of 
Corning is another crown jewel in 
the lakes’ coronet of vacation at- 
tractions. It’s Watkins Glen in the 
town of the same name. You reach 
it via a drive from Corning up State 
414 which bumps over the hills and 


<= 


One of eight N. Y. State Parks 
found through Finger Lakes va- 
cationland is Buttermilk Falls. 
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affords a wonderful panorama of the 
town, its surrounding farms and 
Seneca Lake as the road loops down 
into town. 

You can’t miss the Glen, center of 
a state park area, as it’s right in the 
middle of town. Admission is 50 
cents per car, a small price for the 
sights ahead. Clinically, the Glen 
runs for two miles, has a drop of 700 
feet, walls that rise 200 feet above 
the cascading stream, eighteen wa- 
terfalls—of which Rainbow Falls is 
the prettiest—and hundreds of in- 
teresting rock formations. But that’s 
only part of the story. 

It’s a puff-puff hike up the Glen 
from the parking area—and local 
cab drivers will, for a fee, try to 
entice you to ride with them to the 
top via some (I must admit) un- 
disclosed and possibly clandestine 
route, so you can enjoy the luxury of 
walking down. But the hike up isn’t 
that bad. In fact, it rewards you with 
scores of delights—gray, flagstone- 
like walls with jagged edges etched 
into odd shapes by past-age waters, 
mantles of green ferns and purplish 
wildflowers, dripping rock tunnels, 
cascades tumbling over (but not on- 
to) your head, water-smoothed for- 
mations by the carloads, and breath- 
taking glimpses of the rapidly de- 
scending water still cutting into the 
heart of the gorge. 

Watkins Glen also is the site of 
Old Irelandville, a replica full of the 
early Americana of a 150-year-old 
village. It’s also the center for the 
roaring International Grand Prix 
Road Race each September when 
some of the world’s fastest sports 
cars careen at 100 m.p.h. speeds 
around a 2.3-mile highway course. 

The Grand Prix is one of the lead- 
ing festivals of the region, but there 
are plenty of others that beckon. To 
name a few that should be included 
among your travel plans: the annual 
Rose Festival in Newark each June; 
the lotus beds in bloom around So- 
tus Bay during July and August; the 
annual July water carnival at Penn 
Yan; Hammondsport’s yacht regatta 
in late July; Rochester’s Lilac Week 
each spring, and the annual Mor- 
mon Pageant at Hill Cumorah near 
Palmyra in August. 

It may seem strange that part of 
the Finger Lakes region is Mormon 
country, but it was here that the 


sect was born. On Hill Cumorah, 
prophet Joseph Smith is said to have 
received from the Angel Moroni the 
golden plates from which the Book 
of Mormon was translated. Not far 
away is his former home as well as 
the grove where he had his first 
vision. Other historic houses con- 
nected with Mormonism can be 
viewed. 

If you’d like to see how some of 
America’s foremost wines and cham- 
pagnes are produced, head for the 
western part of the region where the 
grape is king. Many of the wineries 
—like the Taylor Wine Co., Great 
Western Pleasant Valley Wine Co., 
and Gold Seal-Urbana Wine Co., all 
around Hammondsport, and Wid- 
mers’ Wine Cellars in Naples—con- 


duct regular tours and offer sam- 


plings of their products. Most of 
them close for a week or two in July 
and August, so check before setting 
plans. 

Even with all these things, there’s 
much more to do and see in the 
area. Some of the other highlights— 
in capsule form—include Ithaca 
where it’s perfectly cricket to sing 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters as you 
look at the sights from the heights 
of Cornell University, 156-foot Che- 
quagua Falls (especially by flood- 
light during June through August) 
which seems to tumble right into 
Montour Falls’ Main Street; Cole’s 
Circus-Land near Penn Yan with its 
treats for kids; the Scythe Tree, 
two miles west of Waterloo, where 
scythes hung by Civil War and 
World War I farm boys have be- 
come embedded in a Balm of Gilead 
poplar; historic homes and mu- 
seums such as Seward House in Au- 
burn; Canandaigua’s Ontario Coun- 
ty Historical Society and Garrett 
Memorial Chapel; the Wagener 
Mansion near Penn Yan, and Yates 
County’s fascinating Historical Mu- 
seum. 

Yes, there’s much to do and see in 
the Finger Lakes country. Only one 
trouble, though. A Finger Lakes va- 
cation always seems to end too soon. 
But there’s a happy side, too: we 
can always go back another time— 
and we always know we will. Like 
its wine, the region is filled with 
body and bouquet that become 
more flavorsome with each lingering 
sip. @ 
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BY DON WHARTON 


the National Park Ranger as a 
friendly man in a_ broad- 
brimmed hat and forest-green uni- 
form who hands out park folders 
and warns against feeding the bears. 
What most tourists don’t know is 
that the Ranger is one of the few 
unique Americans left. Rangers are 
rugged, resourceful; skilled in wil- 
_ derness ways; at home on snowshoes, 
skis and horseback, emergency 
mountain climbers, trained fire- 
_ fighters, expert trackers, all-round 
woodsmen. There are only 360 of 
them, supplemented in summer by 
600 seasonal Rangers. 
This tiny, closely-knit, low-paid, 
dedicated army has the job of pro- 
tecting over 23,000,000 acres of 


: Te TRAVELING PUBLIC knows 


priceless land and over 54,000,000 


visitors a year. The task gets bigger, 
more complex each year—1956 had 


nearly five million more visitors 


than 1955. The visitors continually 
include more city-bred people un. 
familiar with the outdoors, more 
children and oldsters needing spe- 
cial attention, more careless par- 
ents, foolhardy youths, show-offs. 

Rangers work in grueling ex- 
tremes of temperature—from 134° 
in Death Valley down to —68° in 
Yellowstone. They operate from 
Hawaii to Maine, from the tropical 
Everglades to sub-arctic Mount 
McKinley in Alaska which still uses 
dog teams for some _ wilderness 
patrols.. 

The average Park Ranger is a few 
months under 41, has a college de- 
gree, spent a couple of summers as 


\ 


ig 
a seasonal Ranger before gaining a 
permanent appointment. Seasonal 
Rangers come frem two oe 
vacationing college students, a few 
of whom are planning to become 
permanent Rangers, and mature 
men, mostly professors and tea 
ers, who join up every summer So 
order to work outdoors. Some of 
these men have become so enamored. 
with the work that they have te 
twenty summers in a row. 

The primary job of the Re 
is to protect the parks and the 
visitors. They also man entrance 
and Ranger stations, collect fees, 
manage auto traffic, answer endless 
questions involving knowledge of 
botany, geology and zoology. But 
for the Rangers’ skill in talking ac- 
curately about trees and geysers, 
canyons and glaciers, birds and ani- 


it may look easy, but 
here’s what it really 
means to be a rugged 


national park ranger! 
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mals, many of us would get rela- 
tively little out of our visits to 
National Parks—just scenery. A 
Ranger rarely carries a gun, but he 
has more power than perhaps any 
other uniformed man in America: 
the authority of a policeman, game 
warden, fire marshal and health of- 
ficer combined. In the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park several 
years ago I encountered a Ranger 
who had just come upon a man ab- 
sconding with one of the park’s 
handsome azalea plants. The Ran- 
ger could have hauled him into 
court for a sizeable fine—instead, 
he handed the fellow a spade, had 
him dig a hole in rocky ground, re- 
plant the azalea, pack dirt in neatly, 
then fetch water for the plant. I 
have spent weeks with Rangers, ob- 
served them handling cut-ups, law- 
breakers and know-it-alls, and have 
yet to see a Ranger raise his voice. 

The experienced all-round Ran- 
ger can pack, shoe and doctor a 
horse, get along weeks on one-man 
patrols, identify animal tracks, tell 
whether the animal that left them 
was hunting, roaming or simply 
running. He can identify the plants 
and trees of his area—and is taught 
never to talk about a tree if all he 
knows is its name. He patrols im- 
mense stretches of back country 
away from the park roads followed 
by most tourists. For instance, last 
summer 26,000 hikers and pack- 
train campers visited the rugged 
mile to two-mile high back country 
in Sequoia and Kings Canyon parks. 
Rangers had to watch out for them. 

Often a Ranger on horseback, 
with his radio and equipment on a 
mule, spends weeks back there on 
one-man patrols of 300 miles each. 
He assigns space to pack-trains, sees 
meadows aren't spoiled by over- 
grazing pack-trains, treats snake- 
bites, puts splints on broken bones, 
helps a doctor get in by horse or 
helicopter. No Ranger knows what 
the day’s work may bring—there’s 
no such thing as a Ranger’s average 
day. At Muir Woods, north of San 
Francisco, with its enchanting red- 
woods tapering 200 feet and more 
into church-like quiet, a Ranger 
held me fascinated for hours with 
his detailed knowledge of trees, 
ferns, mosses and flowering plants. 
One day last year this Ranger spent 
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Ranger rescue teams work year- 
round to save injured visitors. 


(Shenandoah Nat'l Park, Va.) 


the morning cleaning up trash and 
removing garbage, the afternoon 
escorting the King and Queen of 
Greece. 

During the summer Yosemite 
alone has an average of 35 lost chil- 
dren a week. Most of them are lo- 
cated quickly, but some required 
intensive searches organized and led 
by Rangers. At Sequoia National 
Park in 1953 an eight-year-old boy 
strayed off into the trees, wandered 
to the Marble Fork River, disap- 
peared. Rangers organized a search 
that went on for over five and one- 
half days. Bloodhounds came in, 
picked up a trail, then lost it. By the 
fourth day, seven square miles of 
canyon country—over 4,400 acres— 
had been scoured without a clue. 
But the Rangers still persisted. They 
kept 40- and 60-man search teams 
working systematically, cutting in- 
tensive swaths up and down creek 
valleys, ridge to ridge, until the 
child was found—weak, bruised, 
scratched, half-naked. He had sur- 
vived nearly six days without food, 
wandered for over twelve miles 
through tough terrain. 

Rangers, accustomed to tough 


Experts on their area, Rangers 
are best source of trail tips. 
(Yosemite National Park} 


going themselves are constantly 
amazed by the hardships lost chil- 
dren can survive. They tell me a lost 
child has a better chance of surviv- 
ing than many an adult; the young- 
ster doesn’t have so much fear and 
anxiety to weaken him. But Rangers 
are unable to explain why lost chil- 
dren almost invariably climb up 
rather than wander on the level or 
start down. 

At Yosemite a couple of years ago. 
a three-year-old girl disappeared 
from a walk with her parents, on 
the edge of Mirror Lake. They went. 
around a bend, turned and looked | 
back, and she was gone. Searchers: 
thought she had drowned, but one: 
Ranger kept hunting among the: 
huge boulders at the base of a near- 
by cliff. He searched higher and 
higher, finally discovered scratches: 
suggesting footprints. He followed 
them up, then they disappeared on 
the hard granite. He kept on climb 
ing, up, up, up, and just before dar 
found the tiny tot on a cliff ledge 
500 feet vertically above the walk 
along the lake. Another child, six 
disappeared in this area last year 
started climbing, was located 1,066 
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Naturalist museum duties offer 
rest from more rugged work. 
(Sequoia National Park, Calif.) 


feet above the valley floor. 

Park Rangers are continually 
rescuing climbers hung up on the 
cliffs. Sometimes it’s a novice, occa- 
sionally an experienced climber 
with crippling injuries, often a 
show-off. Once a Ranger rescue 
team had to tackle Mt. Rainier in 
April snows because an Air Force 
lieutenant thought it would be 
smart to land a ski-equipped Piper 
Cub on the summit. Another team 
had to climb Devil’s Tower in 
Wyoming, an almost sheer 1,280- 
foot fluted stone column, to rescue 
a young parachutist who had stunt- 
landed on its top. 

Hundreds of climbers owe their 
lives to Rangers. They've taken the 
injured out of deep crevasses and 
dry heat-killing canyons, off high 
cliffs and narrow ledges. In 1955 
four Rangers at Yosemite went to 
the rescue of a young woman who'd 
fallen over 60 feet while rope- 
climbing the precipitous Washing- 
ton Column. At 11:15 a.m. they 
reached the base of the cliff where 
they could hear her screaming, over 
500 feet above them. At 12:04 they 
reached her, found she had two 
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Dangerous emergencies are al- 
most routine in Ranger's life. 


(Yellowstone Nat'l Park, Wyo.) 


broken legs, a broken arm, and head 
injuries. The Rangers put on 
splints, lashed her into a mesh lit- 
ter, began rigging ropes. They 
worked her down the cliff with both 
climbers and litter roped in. At one 
place they had to negotiate the lit- 
ter down a 40-foot vertical wall. At 
another point, where the face slant- 
ed 65 degrees, they were compelled 
to work around a cliff corner. Then 
there were hundreds of feet of slip- 
pery, sloping rock. The litter was 
passed on this from hand to hand, 
delivered to the valley floor at 
2:55. At Grand Teton a young 
woman with two broken vertebrae 
was rescued by a Ranger team which 
climbed for 20 consecutive hours, 
covering 19 miles and ascending and 
descending a total of over 14,000 
feet. Some years ago a young man 
fell on a Yosemite cliff, broke his 
back, was rescued by Rangers skill- 
fully handling a litter. He comes 
back every summer now in a wheel- 
chair to sit and talk with the Ran- 
gers who saved him. 

One reason Rangers can handle 
these assignments is that they train 
assiduously for them. In the spring, 


Like city police, Rangers keep 
close check on their charges. 
(Yosemite National Park) 


before tourists arrive, many parks 
run search and rescue schools. Ran- 
gers study the fundamentals of 
climbing on rocks, snow and ice, 
learning to manage various equip- 
ment. Then they start practicing, 
first on gentle slopes, then on tough 
ones. At Yosemite, Rangers practice 
finding safe routes to simulated ac- 
cident spots. Yellowstone uses the 
granite cliffs of its Lamar Canyon 
as a practice field. One Ranger is 
strapped in a Stokes litter like an 
injured man, lowered by a roped- 
in team down a nearly sheer 30-foot 
cliff—a slip here would be fatal. 
Rangers even practice making falls 
of five and six feet—to get the feel 
of the rope when it takes up the 
slack. At Mt. Rainier, which has 26 
glaciers including the nation’s larg- 
est, much of the training is on ice 
and snow. One lesson is in using an 
ice-axe to stop a fall. The technique 
is demonstrated, then the new 
Ranger goes out on a steep snow 
slope, starts a rolling fall with axe 
in hand, practices stopping himself 
with. the right stroke. They pick a 
crevasse, lower a Ranger into it, 
practice various methods of rescu- 
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guides 


ing him. They also practice getting 
a litter across a deep crevasse, with 
a Ranger lashed in. 

Rangers train steadily for more 
routine operations—from fire-fight- 
ing to horse-shoeing. They learn 
how to use a toboggan to bring in 
injured skiers—the Ranger straddles 
the toboggan and uses his skis as 
brakes. Yosemite Park some days has 
2,000 skiers out at the same time. 
Records there, confirmed on Mt. 
Rainier’s ski slopes, show that for 
every 1,000 times people go skiing 
there are three and a half reported 
injuries: broken bones, sprains, torn 
ligaments and such. Park Rangers 
don’t have to ski for fun—their 
work often involves ten, fifteen, 
twenty miles a day. In many parks, 
after the tourist season is over, 
Rangers take off on 100-mile ski 


‘patrols. They take snow readings, 


watch out for poachers, check on 
roads and trails, shovel roof-break- 
ing loads of snow off park buildings, 
and study the habits and winter wel- 
fare of the park’s wildlife. 

Years ago Rangers went on some 
ski patrols alone—until there was an 
instance or two of an injured Rang- 
er having to save himself by crawl- 
ing for miles on the. snow. Now 
there are usually three on a ski pa- 
trol—if one is injured there’s a man 
to stay with him and another to 
go for help. 

Last year a three-man patrol in 
Yellowstone ran into a blinding, be- 
low-zero blizzard on the side of 
9,500-foot Big Game Ridge. Swirl- 
ing snow hid the trail markers lead- 
ing to a patrol cabin. Instead of 
wandering around, these Rangers 
immediately skied down into the 
nearest timber, dug a trench for a 
windbreak, built their fire on green 
logs—so it wouldn’t eat its way to the 
bottom of the ten feet of snow. 
Thus, resourcefully, they lasted out 
the night, then skied on for four 
more days to complete a 178-mile 
patrol. 

Tourists flocking to parks in the 
summer don’t realize that Ranger 
protection often means spending 
more months in the snow than in 
meadows lush and green. At Yellow- 
stone each fall two Ranger families 
are assigned to spend the winter 
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alone at Snake River Ranger Sta- 
tion. From early November to late 
April they are completely snowed 
in, with all roads blocked, nearest 
neighbors 22 miles away, unreach- 
able except on skis. At Crater Lake, 
which in one season has had as 
much as 879 inches of snow, the 
whole Ranger force lives out each 
winter in houses wedged in by snow 
up to the eaves. The only way into 
some buildings is through tunnels 
cut in 30 feet of snow. When I was 
there in late April there were still 
180 inches on the ground, first-floor 
windows were all blocked, Ranger 
wives were driving 60 miles for gro- 
ceries, and turning out some of the 
finest home-baking in the land. 
There is a saying that whenever a 
Ranger is sent off on a hazardous 
assignment his wife goes into the 
kitchen and starts baking. Certainly 
one reason for the Ranger force’s 
high esprit de corps is the caliber of 
the Ranger wife. She is usually a 
college graduate, self-sufficient, soon 
adapted to hardships, and is more 
interested in her husband’s job than 
in higher pay. Often she is com- 
pelled to live in a tiny, isolated 
cabin without modern conven- 
iences. She is in some ways Amer- 
ica’s last pioneer woman. With her 
husband she shares a love of the out- 
doors. At Crater Lake, that marvel- 
ous blue gem with water 2,000 feet 
deep, a Ranger’s wife told me they 
had picked this work so they “could 
live in beauty.” 
Rangers are well-equipped to 
face the rigors of the wilderness. 
Their real troubles start when peo- 
ple invade the park. For example, 
they have never found a way to 
keep some tourists from feeding 
bears, teasing them, pushing tiny 
children up close for intimate pho- 
tographs. Last year Yellowstone 
alone had 109 cases of visitors in- 
jured by bears. Then,. there’s the 
Ranger job of protecting animals 
from the visitors. Campers will 
bring in a fawn, claiming it was for- 
saken by the mother deer. Rangers 
say that handling by human beings 
destroys the fawn’s characteristic 
lack of odor, renders it liable to at- 
tack by coyotes or other predators. 
On the north rim of Grand Canyon 
baby squirrels often lose their lives 
because visitors pick them up. 


Poaching trappers and hunters do 
not give Rangers nearly as much 
trouble as visitors who pet animals, 
pick flowers, pitch beer cans into 
priceless springs, carve their initials 
on trees, and commit other acts of 
vandalism. 

Traffic jams are another Ranger 
problem. In Yosemite the road wind- 
ing through its giant Sequoia trees 
often suggests Broadway rather than 
a wilderness area. One point was 
continually jammed by motorists 
stopping to look at a freak Sequoia 
named the Clothespin Tree. Year 
before last Rangers took the sign 
down and now traffic glides by, with 
few visitors even slowing to look in 
that direction. One tree was being 
damaged by thousands of visitors 
climbing on its base—Rangers 
stopped that by piling huge fallen 
branches all around it. Some Rang- 
ers are concerned by the possible 
damage being done to our big trees 
by millions of people simply coming 
there to look. You get out of your 
car, walk over to the Sherman tree 
in Sequoia National Park, look up 
272 feet to its top, walk around its 
base with a circumference of over 
100 feet, learn that it’s over 3,000 
years old. The tree seems inde- 
structible. Yet Rangers tell you that 
its roots, reaching out some 150 feet 
in all directions, are only some 20 
inches below the ground and that 
your footsteps and millions of others 
may be gradually giving these roots 
a fatal pounding. 

The Ranger today has many tools 
nonexistent when the National 
Park Service was created in 1916. 
He has a short-wave radio in his car, 
often carries one on a mule when 
patroling back country. In the win- 
ter he has over-snow equipment 
such as Weasels and Snow-Cats. 

He can call in a helicopter to help 
on some rescues, a plane with 
trained “smoke-jumpers” to fight 
forest fires. But in his> stamina, 
courage, love of his work, and de- 
votion to his duty, today’s Ranger 
is unchanged, On his shoulder patch 
you can see the outlines of a moun- 
tain, a tree, and a buffalo—symbols: 
of the priceless possessions in his 
charge. They are guarded well by, 
one of the most proficient protec: 
tion forces America has ever 
created. @ 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


LTHOUGH THERE are many de- 

lightful things about Lisbon, 

one of the nicest is the fact 
that there aren’t a lot of monuments 
to visit here. After I’d done a bit of 
exploring I was glad of that, for it 
gave me more time to enjoy the city 
itself, which is among the most 
charming in Europe—a picturesque 
collection of pink, white, yellow 
and green houses, most of them with 
red tile roofs, strung out along the 
Tagus River and rising on hills be- 
hind it. The dock side teems with 
life as ocean vessels, sailing ships 
and tugs stream up and down the 
broad, deep river, and the residen- 
tial sections are dotted with more 
green and flowering parks than 
most world capitals possess. Best of 
all for the tourist, those monuments 
which are sightseeing musts are 
scattered throughout the city, easily 
connected by street cars and buses, 
which provide interesting and in- 
expensive rambles through old sec- 
tions and new. 

Just a little over half an hour 
away by electric train lies Estoril, 
one of the fashionable resorts. of 
Europe, with a beautiful casino 
where you can play roulette and a 
fine. beach where. you can lie= in 
sunny comfort while you think of 
what to do now that you’ve lost your 
money. When you've seen Estoril 
you ll understand why some of the 
Continent’s uncrowned kings call it 
home. 

The guide books say that old Lis- 
bon, like Rome, is built on seven 
hills. After grinding up and down 
them on street cars I’m convinced 
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that the whole city has closer to 70, — 


and this, too, is one of the charms 
of the place. The cars must go slow- 
ly, which gives } you plenty of time to 
see what you're passing, and the 
many heights provide wonderful 


views of the river and the houses be- _ 


low. Lisbon is a city of panoramas, 


and the town planners have made 


the most of that fact, providing 
shady parks on many of the best 
hill tops. 

Because of this abundance of 
mountains, places that seem close 
together on the map often turn out 
to be farther away than you think, 
with a few valleys lying between 
them. The simplest method of 
reaching them, I discovered, is to 
follow the transport tation system, 
starting from a central point on a 
specific excursion, coming back and 
then starting out again. | arranged: 
an itinerary so that most of the walk- 
ing I did was either on level ground 
or down hill. : 

Alter studying the map I decided 
to o begin my first day at 9:00 a.m. in 
Praca dos Restauradores, a wide, 
handsome central square. Most of 
the leading hotels are near it, in and 
around Avenida da_ Liberdade, 
Which is a broad, shady street, with 
two narrow parks running the 
length of it, one on either side of 
the central stream of traffic—the only 
avenue I know with swans swim-- 


ming calmly in a pool beside the — 


busy flow of cars and buses. 

_ Entering the square from the ave 
nue, I veered right around it toward 
a stone building with red wall 
panels, opposite the Restoration 
Monument erected in the center of 
the square to commemorate the end 
of Spanish rule. This is the eight- 
eenth-century Palacio Foz, which 
houses the National Tourist Office, 
better known by its initials—SNI. 
There you can get a map of the city 
and all sorts of free:‘help and infor- 
mation. 

Coming out of the office, 1 turned 
right to walk out of the square to- 
ward the river, past a woman carry- 
ing a stack of three armchairs on her 
head. Just beyond it on my left I 
came to the National Theatre and, 

“opposite it on my right, a building 


Steep Lisbon hills make eight-story outside 
elevator (left), stepped streets necessary. 


SS 


as doors one of the1 many reminders 


I was to have that in 714 Lisbo 
conquered by the Moors and | 
incorporated Moorish influences in 
to its life and architecture. | 
ornate structure is one e of be eo 
tal’s railroad stations. _ 

Beyond it I turned left ; Across 
do Primeiro de Dezembro. anc 
walked a short block 
Pedro IV, known popularly 
Rossio—another of the city’s int 
esting squares, large and tree-linec 
with fountains and cafes and 
bustling sidewalk life” f shoppers 
news vendors and tourists. Sti 
beneath the trees past the 
statue of Don Pedro IV, news stand: 
displaying American magazines and 
newspapers, and the Castle of Sain 
George on a hill to my left, I found 
myself with a choice. ‘At the end of 
the square I could either go straig! 
ahead down Rua de Ouro, which is 
lined with jewelry stores and mone 
changing offices, or I could cross it 
walk along the edge of the squar 
and turn right down Rua Augusta 
Not having financial problems a 


the moment—no more than Us! U al 


anyhow—I chose Augusta and was 
rewarded with a beautiful camera 
shot of an elaborate marble arch at 
the end of the street and, through it 
an equestrian statue of King D. Jos 
Tin Praca do Comercio. 
Augusta, I discove red, is one of 
the main shopping streets, lined 


with good stores and interesting 


buildings, some with Moorish-look- 
ing blue and yellow and white tl 
facades. Even the sidewalk is color. 


ful, made of small square black anc 


white stones set in a plant- -like de 
sign of stem and petals. Every now 
and then I passed more women 
striding along with bundles of fish. 
and vegetables balanced gracefully 
on their heads—another reminder of 
the eastern background of this west- 
ern capital. 
When I came to the first cros: 


street, Rua de Santa Justa, I glanced | 


right. and saw one of the curious 
sights of Lisbon—an elevator built 
next to the sidewalk—no building, 
just the elevator, a naked iron struc 

ture rising eight stories and con- 
necting at the top with a covered 
passageway that leads to a building 
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set on the crest of a nearby hill. 

Passing under the arch at the end 
of Augusta, I emerged into busy 
Praca do Comercio, a beautifully 
proportioned ‘square with hand- 
some arcaded buildings on three 
sides—the central post office on my 
right and various government min- 
istries on the other two. Straight 
ahead I saw the broad, brown 
Tagus, as full of life as the square. 

Turning left, I walked under the 
arcades for two blocks and went left 
again in Rua dos Fanqueiros for 
three blocks, then veered! right into 
Rua da Conceicao atid followed the 
streetcar tracks four blocks up the 
hill to the Cathedfal;“a massive 
stone building wittt round Roman 
arches that dates from the Twelfth 
Century. Over the altar there’s a 
curious pink ceiling, decorated with 
murals, and, along the sides, beauti- 
ful stained-glass windows. The cus- 
todian, spotting me, unlocked a 
door to the right of the altar and 
led me out into the ancient cloisters, 
lined with other chapels that sur- 
round a charming garden. 

Outside the Cathedral I followed 
the streetcar tracks up the hill along 
Rua de Augusto Rosa, past more 
colorful tile facades. This geighbor- 
hood, called the Alfama, is one of 
the oldest of the city, a labyrinth of 
narrow, twisting streets that some- 
times gives way to flights of steps 
when the hills become too steep. In 
less than two minutes I came to a 
streetcar stop sign, called paragem 
in Portuguese. If you like, you can 
take any car that comes past there 
and ride to the top of the hill, where 
there is another stop. I walked, and 
in three or four minutes arrived at 
the crest, called Largo de Santa 
Luzia, which has a church on the 
right, with a garden giving a fine 
view of the Tagus and the city be- 
low. 

After resting for a while to ad- 
mire the scenery, I walked back a 
few steps down the hill from the 
church and turned into the first 
right side street, unnamed on the 
map and on the street itself. Going 
straight now, I climbed another hill, 
went through Largo dos Loios, 
turned right into the first street be- 
yond it, which leads into Rua do 
Chao da Feira, went through an 
arch into another short street and 
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“with enormous feather 


arrived at the Castle of Saint George 
on my left. 

Mostly in ruins now, this was a 
medieval town surrounded by walls 
that date probably from the Ninth 
Century. Historians believe it is on 
the site of ancient Roman fortifica- 
tions, erected when the city be- 
longed to them. Under the name of 
Olissippo, Lisbon existed long be- 
fore the Romans conquered it in 
200 B.C. 

From the walls I had another 
magnificent view of the river and 
Praca do Comercio below. I strolled 
around the park, past old cannons 
green with age and white peacocks 
fans and 
then, leaving through the castle 
gate, walked straight ahead along 
Rua do Chao da Feira, following the 
street as it veered first right, then 
left, and always going down hill un- 
til I emerged into Largo de Santa 
Luzia once more. 

There I walked around the corner 
to my left and came immediately to 
the entrance of the Museum of Dec- 
orative Art, a building of stone and 
pink-plaster walls with an ancient 
coach standing in the lobby. A for- 
mer palace, it is a series of hand- 


some rooms magnificently fitted out 
with tapestries, jewelry, Chinese 
porcelain, and seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century furniture, with 
some of the ceilings sporting color- 
ful murals painted on wood. A 
school as well as a museum, it also 
contains workshops where furni- 
ture, tapestries, paintings and elab- 
orate gold-decorated leather work 
can be either made or repaired. Like 
all the museums and monuments, 
this is closed on Mondays. 

Outside once more, I walked to 
my right around the corner of the 
museum building and there in front 
of the church at the paragem sign 
boarded streetcar No. 10 (11 will 
also do) and rode to the Church of 
Saint Vicente, an imposing white 
Renaissance building that I could 
see on another hill top straight 
ahead. After grinding across a valley 
and up again through streets so 
narrow the car almost completely 
filled them, it stopped in front of 
the church, which is the royal 
pantheon of Portugal. 

Inside there is an elaborately 
carved altar of Italian marble on 
the left, another of wood and mar- 
ble on the right, and a floor of 


National Theatre, in left foreground, faces on statue-studded, restaurant-ringed Rossio Square. 
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Brazilian wood in natural reddish 
brown and blond colors. 

Taking the streetcar back, I rode 
past the Cathedral and Praca do 
Comerico, where it turned into Rua 
da Prata, and got off at Praca da 
Figueira. From there I walked left 
to Rossio and strolled under the 
trees toward the theatre. 

Across the street from it to the 
right I saw a weathered red build- 
ing, the Palace of Independence. 
Here, and in the square in front of 
it, the Portuguese met on December 
1, 1640 and rebelled successfully 
against the Spaniards who had con- 
quered them. 

Turning left at the theatre, I 
passed it and walked into Praca dos 
Restauradores. There on my left, 
just beyond Palacio Foz, I took the 
funicular, rode up the steep hill, 
and, at the end of the line crossed 
the street to my right to No. 45, 
where I found the Institute of Port 
Wine—a white door in the lobby 
marked Solar do Velho Porto. There 
I found a nice little bar, which 
opens at noon, where I could have a 
glass of port before lunch and buy 
a few bottles to take with me. Before 
riding the funicular down again, I 
walked across the street to the park 
up there for another bird’s eye view 
of the city, with the Castle of Saint 
George on the opposite hill. 


Thousand-year-old Castle of Saint George 
is present-day Lisbon's medieval precursor, 
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In Restauradores there are several 
restaurants, including the Palla- 
dium to the left of the funicular and 
the Negresco about a quarter of the 
way around the square to the right. 
Although the Palladium has a bus 
terminal atmosphere and is the only 
restaurant I know in the world with 
a barber shop in one corner, it serves 
good food at moderate prices, and, 
since it was near, I chose it. 

Back in Praca do Comercio after 
lunch I boarded streetcar No. 15— 
the stop is in the center of the 
square, on the post office side—and 
rode through Rua do Arsenal, past 
Cais do Sodre station, where trains 
leave for Estoril, and along the wa- 
ter front, which, unlike others I’ve 
seen, is bordered by a flower garden. 

The car rolled out Avenida Vinte 
e Quatro de Julho, through Largo 
das Fontainhas and Rua da Jun- 
queira, past the Colonial Hospital 
on the right, and arrived after about 
25 minutes at Avenida da Torre de 
Belem, where I got off and walked 
left down the street to the tower, a 
famous landmark of Lisbon, and 
one of the masterpieces of Portu- 
guese architecture in the country’s 
curious and unique Manueline 
style—a florid mixture of Roman 
and Gothic elements with lace-like 
Moorish stone carving that dates 
from the time when Portuguese 
ships were exploring new worlds in 


.the Orient as well as America. 


An ald fortress built from 1515 to 
1521, it stands on the sandy shore 


of the river, with a drawbridge for 


an entrance. Climbing the tiny cir- 
cular staircase, I went up through 
one vaulted stone room after an- 
other—the royal chamber is the one 
on the second floor—and emerged at 
last on the top, which provides an- 
other fine view of the river. Then, 
down below once more, I wandered 
around the fortified bulwark that 
juts into the water, admiring the in- 
tricately carved stone decorations 
and the Crusader-like crosses on the 
outside walls. 

Then I rode the streetcar a long 
block back the way I'd come and got 
off at Igreja dos Jeronimos, a huge 
monastery and church that is an- 
other of the masterpieces of Manue- 
line architecture. Begun in 1502, it 
stands on the spot where the ships 
of Vasco da Gama sailed in their 


attempt to discover a sea passage t 
India, and contains his tomb, as wel 
as others near the altar that are sup 
ported by carved elephants. Portu 
gal was a power in India when the 
cathedral was built. At the transept 
a door on the left leads into the 
cloisters—a beautiful garden sur 
rounded by shady arcades decoratec 
with intricate stone carving. 

Outside, I walked along the street 
car line to Praca Alfonso de Albu 
querque and there in the far corne1 
of the President’s residence—the 
Palace of Belem, a beautiful pink 
building, half-hidden by trees anc 
guarded by smartly dressed sentries 
in blue and white uniforms—] 
found the Coach Museum, a curious 
collection of ancient, handsomely 
decorated coaches. 

Then I took car No. 15 at the 
stop in front of the door and rode 
back until I came to a double flight 
of steps on my left in Avenida Vinte 
e Quatro de Julho, where I got off 
and climbed to the Museum ol 
Ancient Art—a white building on 
my right. In addition to a collection 
of Portuguese art, it contains Chin. 
ese porcelain vases, tapestries, and 
paintings by Durer, Memling, 
Bosch, van der Weyden and Velas. 
quez. 

After that I rode No. 15 back to 
the stop just before Praca do 
Comercio, where I had a Jook at the 
Town Hall, a handsome building in 
Praca do Municipio on the side 
nearest Comercio. From there J 
walked to Comercio and strolled up 
Rua Augusta for a look at the em: 


' broideries and souvenirs at Madeira 


House (No. 131), then continued 
to Rossio for a bit of sidewalk cafe 
sitting. 

That night I took the funiculai 
by Palacio Foz and from the tor 
walked three blocks left and fow 
blocks right to Rua da Barroca 
There at No. 56 I found the Faia 
Restaurant, where I heard fade 
songs. Fado means fate, and, in the 
words of the headwaiter, they are 
songs about\‘love and all sorts 0! 
things.’ Whatever they are, they’ré 
curious—a raucous vocal line wit 
wide, oriental skips and jumps ir 
it, against a delicate guitar back 
ground. Every now and then fron 
9:30 on throughout the night é 
woman arises and shouts out a few 
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and at 11:00 a group of men leap 
about in native dances to music that 
sounds Tyrolean with a Portuguese 
accent. In spite of the entertainment 
—maybe because of it—the restau- 
rant is not very expensive. Dinner 
and drinks come to about $3.00 a 
person. 

My secongl day I started in Praca 
do Comercio, walking left out of it 
along Rua da Alfandega a few steps 
to the first paragem sign, where I 
took car No. 9 (16 will also do), 
and after a fifteen-minute ride got 
off at the first stop in Rua da Madre 
de Deus and walked, down the hill 
to Madre de Deus church on my 
left, another example of Manueline 
architecture, with -am ornate altar 
and blue and white tile walls. 

To my left outside the church I 
found a car stop sign and rode back 
to Comercio, turned right. three 
blocks to Rua da Conceicao and 
left along it to Rua Nova do 
Almada, where I caught a car 
marked Estrela, which twists and 
turns up the hill, past the National 
Assembly in Largo S. Bento, built 
opposite a park, and arrives at a 
large square, with still another beau- 
tiful park on the right and the 
Basilica of Estrela on the left—a 
handsome white church, with fine 
decorations inside. It’s open only 
until 11:00 a.m. 

Outside once more, I turned left 
and walked along Rua Santa 
Antonio a Estrela, veered left into 
Rua do Possolo and followed it 
down the hill—it becomes Calcada 
das Necessidades—past new modern 
pink and green apartment houses, 
and, in about five minutes, reached 
the end of it, where I turned right 
along the red Palacio das Necessi- 
dades, built in the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century as a residence 
for the royal family. Today the for- 
eign office occupies it. From the 
park in front I got a good picture 
showing the curious Russian-look- 
ing cupola with a rooster and a cross 
on top 

Back at Calcada das Necessidades 
I went down a steep street called 
Rampa das Necessidades toward the 
river, walked around Praca da 
Armada and down the slanting 
street that runs along the far side of 
it, turned left at the first cross street 
—Travessa do  Baluarte, which 
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doesn’t show on the map—and 
emerged in Avenida Vinte e Quatro 
de Julho, where I boarded car No. 
18 and rode through a labyrinth of 
narrow streets in a working class 
neighborhood to still another hill- 
top royal palace—Ajuda, a huge 
three-story white stone building set 
in a flowering garden. 

Walking down the hill from the 
palace entrance I had a good view 
of the Tower of Belem and Igreja 
dos Jeronimos below. Just beyond 
the palace I crossed the street and 
turned toward the river. About a 
third of the way down, opposite 
No. 254, I came to an open gate set 
in a high wall and roofed with vines 
—the Botanical Gardens, a large 
formal park with neatly trimmed 
‘hedges, a few fountains, and lots of 
flowers. From there I rode No. 18 
back to Comercio for lunch. 

That.afternoon I took bus No. 1 
which stops in front of the tourist 
office, to Cais do Sodre station and 
boarded the electric train to Estoril, 
where I spent the afternoon on the 
beach, ate dinner at a seaside restau- 
rant and danced at the casino. The 
last trains for Lisbon leave at 2:00 
a.m. and 4:25 a.m. 

My third day I began by loafing 
around Praca do Comercio, watch- 
ing the port life. The wall along the 
water has convenient individual 
benches that give you a ring-side 
seat on both the square and the 
river. Then I took a boat from the 
dock on the left corner of the square 
across the Tagus and back to get a 
view of the city from the water, and, 
that pleasant interlude finished, 
went back to Praca dos Restaura- 
dores, where, on the first corner on 
my right as I entered the square, I 
caught street car No. 1 (or 1-A) and 
rode up Avenida da Liberdade past 
the sidewalk cafes and the swans to 
Parque Eduardo VII, where, in the 
far left hand corner I found the 
Estufa Fria, one of the prettiest 
greenhouses in Europe. 

In the afternoon I joined a tour 
leaving at 2:00 from the tourist of- 
fice to see the sights around Lisbon 
—the eighteenth-century royal 
palace at Queluz, the charming 
town of Sintra, with more palaces, 
Cascais, a picturesque fishing village 
next to Estoril, and Estoril itself 
again. @ 
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San Andres, seen from deck of island schooner, has single small hotel, soon to be supplemented by modern tourist resort. 
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IX HOURS OUT OF Miami by Super-Constellation brings you to Bogota, Colombia, 
one of South America’s most fabulous capitals, and the base for your trip to the 
pirate islands of San Andres and Providencia. Your flight left Miami at three in 
the afternoon, and following a trek across the Caribbean, you skim over the Carare 
Jungle to climb the Andes, after which you nose down to Bogota’s miles-wide 
plateau at nine that night. The roundtrip ticket costs $210, and when you see 
Bogota’s twinkling lights shimmer below, you realize that it was money well spent. 
Fifteen minutes from Techo, the main airport, brings you to downtown Bogota 
and to your super-modern Hotel Tequendama. This hotel costs you $8.00 per 
night, European plan, but if you prefer to economize further you have a choice of 
several others such as the Hotel Continental at $5.00, the Hotel San Francisco at $6.00 or the Hotel 
Granada at $4.00. These last three are situated right on Bogota’s principal thoroughfare, the 
Jimenez de Quesada, while the Hotel Tequendama—located centrally, but in a newer section— 
calls for an extra expense in taxi fares. When you have made your choice of hotels, it is dinner- 
time in Bogota, which means nine-thirty or ten. For dinner, you have a wide selection of restau- 
rants. There is Temel’s which receives a daily delivery of king-size shrimps flown in from the Paci- 
fic coast; Le Grand Vatel, which specializes in fancy French cooking; Lyon’s Bar, which serves a 
flaming brandysoaked lamb entree; Koster’s, which presents Caribbean crayfish in a spice sauce; 
and the Maison de Indias, which makes the native dishes appetizing for foreigners. After dinner, 
a visit to the local nightclubs is indicated. The Grill Europa is the most elegant place in town, 
with imported orchestras and shows. Next comes the Grill Colombia, with native talent and some 
imports. The Casbah, the Flambee, and the Cafe Paris vie with one another in a competition of 


cozy dance floors, muted lights and cha-cha music. 
The following morning, if you are fit before noon after the night before, you have a wide variety 
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of sightseeing sites from which to 
choose. 

There is, for instance, a cable-car 
trip up to Monserrate, a church 
perched on a mountaintop at an al- 
titude over 9,000 feet. 

In the city itself you may visit 
Emerald House where Colombian 
jewels are cut and polished or you 
may call at the Gold Museum, where 
there is a fine collection of pre- 
conquest Chibcha ornaments. 

If you like to explore colonial 
churches, Bogota boasts of a great 
quantity of ancient relics in its 
basilicas. San Juan de Dios, next 
door to the American Consulate, has 
a set of twelve paintings executed 
by a disciple of Raphael’s depicting 
the twelve apostles—the portrait of 
Saint Peter being particularly good, 
showing a whitebearded old man 
holding aloft a set of keys while his 
eyes explore into the soul of the 
viewer. San Diego, set in a park 
across the street from the Hotel 
Tequendama, hasa statue of the Vir- 
gin Mary that exhibits a valuable 
collection of jewels donated by the 
colonia] ladies of Bogota many hun- 
dreds of years ago. The statue is 
located in a minute chapel that has 
walls covered with timeclouded an- 
tique mirrors. San Francisco, mark- 
ing the exact center of town, has 
walls covered with hand-carved 
gold-leafed murals. 

Having made such a visit to 
Colombia’s capital, you are now 
ready to make the move to her out- 
lying islands, San Andres and 
Providencia. 

You land on a coral-rock isle and 
you drive over a coral-rock road to 
reach the San Andres capital, also 
built on coral-rock. There, you may 
stay at the small island hotel or 
billet yourself in a boarding house. 

Once bedded down, you visit the 
capital and discover some island 
lore. Your guide will question you 
in order to ferret out what interests 
you most: sport, talk or just plain 
lazying around. He will question 
you in English, because all the 
islanders speak a type of calypso, 
left behind by their pirate forebears 
who reigned-over San Andres and 
Providencia for centuries before 
Colombia claimed the islands. 

If it’s fishing you want, your guide 
will lead you to the best pockets for 
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surf-casting, or he will hire a launch 
for a try at the big fellows out where 
the Caribbean dips deep, or he will 
take you to the reefs for skin diving. 
If it’s talk you prefer, your guide 
will supply you with tidbits of in- 
formation on the islanders and spin 
stories that sound like fiction. For 
instance, one of the favorite fables 
in the islands consists of a legend 
about Sir Morgan’s treasure. Ac- 
cording to the tale, Morgan used 
the Island of Providencia in order 
to cache his loot after the sacking 
of Panama. As to the exact location, 
history demurs, but islanders eager- 
ly supply the answer. They insist 
that, intrigued by an oddly-shaped 
boulder resembling a human head, 
Morgan chose to hide a good part 
of his fortune in the near vicinity of 
this huge landmark. They say that 
Morgan intended to return to re- 
cover this treasure but that follow- 
ing his rise to nobility he found it 
impossible to resume his piratical 
inclinations and was obliged to 
leave the loot untouched. They 
swear that the treasure is hidden on 
Providencia, waiting for a clever 
hand. 


Bitten by the goldbug, you g 
treasure hunting. Hiring a winc 
jammer, you leave the cocoanv 
trees of San Andres behind you an 
head across the water to the fertil 
Island of Providencia. As you sa: 
into the wind, the brown canva 
flapping above your head as yo 
duck to avoid the sweeping boor 
you question your guide on the suk 
ject of Providencia. He tells you tha 
this island is completely differen 
from San Andres. He explains tha 
San Andres is barren of all crops ex 
cept for its cocoanuts, and henc 
the islanders live on the mone 
gained from their copra. A Sat 
Andresino need know nothing othe 
than how to climb a tree and swin; 
a machete. 

Providencia grows any type o 
tropical plant, however, and cattl 
flourish. 

Landing on the Island of Provi 
dencia, you are surrounded by lust 
vegetation. Following your guide 
through the undergrowth, you catck 
sight of a strange figure of a horse 
man, entirely dressed in black. He 
gallops along in front of you, shout 
ing unintelligibly as he passes eack 


Providencia has many prod- 
ucts but cocoanuts (above) 
are San Andres’ only crop. 


Agile islander's harvesting 
techniques awe less acro- 
batically inclined travelers. 
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home on the trail. He is a bearer 
of sad tidings, calling islanders to 
a funeral. It is customary to an- 
nounce a death this way. His horse 
is a good, fast-one as the island has 
many fine racers here. You can see 
them down on the beaches, when 
everyone on the islands comes to the 
races. / 

On the way to the boulder that is 
said to mark Morgan’s treasure, you 
come upon a natural geyser. It is 
blowing as you ride past, but your 
guide explains that this is a blow- 
hole formed by the in-fushing tide 
as it sucks through-ah undergroungl 
tunnel. Now it shoots high sprays of 
hot water and steamy yet*in another 
few moments it wilt disappear. 

Suddenly you come around a 
bend in the trail and reach a ledge 
from which there is an excellent 
view of the boulder. It stands a few 
feet away from the main shore, 
perching precariously, as though it 
might fall at any moment. 

“There is an underwater cave 
down underneath the rock,” your 
guide whispers, as though afraid a 
devil might hear. “It’s full of sea 
monsters that Morgan ordered 


4a 
Inter-island sailing canoes follow same sea-routes as native's piratical English forebears. 


caught and bred there. Octopus? 
Shark? I don’t know and don’t care 
to find out.” 

You dismount from your horse, 
cross over to the boulder, and in- 
stantly your eye catches the glint of 
sun-on-metal. You stoop and come 
up with a chipped coin. 

“That’s nothing much,” your 
guide laughs, “‘all the farmers in 
this region find those coins. Worth 
about ten cents, if you find a buyer.” 

Sailing away from Providencia 
aboard your windjammer, you sight 
a mist-wrapped island with a crown 
of palm trees that appear to soar 
directly from the prism-like ocean 
waters. The windjammer’s brown 
sails sagging, its boom shivering, its 
anchor atrip, you approach the 
island to come under a strange mys- 
terious spell. 

“Cotton Key, it’s called, sir,” your 
guide says, his voice hushed with 
emotion, “and if you believe in an 
earthly paradise, this is it.” 

You hear the clanking outrush of 
the anchor’s chain, a heavy splash 
and a slap-slap as the windjammer 
struggles to free itself from the an- 
chor’s grip. The next moment you 


dive into the glass-clear water, dis- 
turbing a school of gold-striped 
scalare, and standing you feel the 
rough grain-like sand of a powdered 
shell beach beneath your feet. You 
come upon a kingfish lurking in the 
surf, splash out of the water and up 
to the beach: 

There you discover the reason for 
the mirage-like quality of Cotton 
Key. The rough sands that glim- 
mered dully under water now 
sparkle with all the glitter of jewels 
on a Cartier tray. You scoop up a 
handful. Slipping through your fin- 
gers, they reveal their origins, each 
polished grain boasting a past as 
part of a blue crab, a pink clam, an 
iridescent mollusk, a speckled cray- 
fish or a glistening shark’s tooth. 
Now you know why the palm trees 
seemed to float unattached in that 
sparkle-bright sea: the sand is as 
rich a prism as the surrounding 
waters. 

You go back to San Andres re- 
luctantly but then that island’s own 
charms once more captivate you 
until you must return to the Colom- 
bian mainland. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
make such a trip to San Andres and 
Providencia, you know that you 
have seen the islands at their prime 
in quiet isolation and peacefulness. 
You are the avant-garde. Soon, word 
of their serenity having spread, 
greater numbers will be arriving. 

Avianca, the Colombian National 
Airways, has already started weekly 
Super Constellation flights each 
Sunday from Bogota to the island 
of San Andres, taking only two 
hours and costing but $32.00 round- 
trip. And a modern resort, financed 
by the Colombian government, will 
shortly be completed on San An- 
dres. That will be followed, of 
course, by a campaign to attract 
visitors. 

Until then, some 4,000 inhabit- 
ants of the city of San Andres, and to 
another 4,000 scattered around the 
island, visitors will be welcome 
strangers. Despite being part of 
Spanish-speaking Colombia, the San 
Andres natives speak an English 
dialect unique to the islands. We can 
only hope that in this little-known 
locale they will not learn the crasser 
phrases of commercialism too soon. 
Not yet, dear tourists, not yet! @ 
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BY NADA KOVALIK 


LASKA IS FAMOUS for its spectacu- 
Nie scenery, but the place I 
- think of most often is the little 
town of Girdwood, meandering up 
a mountain valley not far from 
Alaska’s largest city, Anchorage. 
Girdwood isn’t in the tourist fold- 
ers, and has none of the “typical” 
Alaskan mementos such as ivory 
carvings, totem poles and polar bear 
skins. In fact, it’s a long way from 
the North Pole. 
The town is only one street wide, 
with the usual combination of hot 
dog stand, gas station, restaurant, 


-and the tiniest church I have ever 


seen. 

The white steeple stands out 
against the blue Alaskan sky, and 
must measure possibly fifteen feet 
from the ground. 

Some day I want to go back to 
Girdwood and attend a Sunday 
service in that miniature church. 


The main restaurant in Girdwood 
is the one huge room in which kids 
and parents, drifters and town- 
folk are equally welcome. The bar 
stretches down one side of the 
room, with the tables and chairs 
ranged along the other side. 

There’s a jukebox, as well as a 
black Myna bird who whistles at all 
the girls. 

The Girdwood airport is a strip 
along the edge of Turnagain Arm, 
the gray, silt-filled bay which ex- 
tends for miles between the area’s 
towering mountains. 

Parked beside the airstrip there is 
usually only one plane, which be- 
longs to a grizzled Yugoslavian em1- 
grant who owns most of Girdwood 
and loves it completely. 

On the mountain slopes rising 
steeply above the little town, ski 
runs can be found which are said 
to out-shine Sun Valley. None but 
the hardy ski there, for as yet no 
ski lifts or tows exist in the region. 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS} 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 


Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 
the subscribers whose material is used. 


Girdwood’s main road winds 
through the village center, then 
along a stream flowing from a 
glacier at the head of the valley. 

Deep forest, with tall conifers not 
common in Alaska, crowds the edge 
of the road. 

There are fish to catch in the 
stream, and fragrant berries to pick 
in the woods. 

If you hike far enough up the val- 
ley, you’ll come upon the ruins of 
an abandoned gold mine, high on 
the glacier’s edge. And before you 
leave, you'll be formulating plans 
to return to the hidden charms of 
this Alaskan mountain valley 
where all the natural beauty and 
historical interest of the sprawl- 
ing northern territory can be found 
in and around one small, tourist- 
bypassed town. @ 
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Lumbertown today will 
find it much as TRAVEL’S 
eamera records on the 
following two pages—a 
chip of post-Civil Wai 


American lite as it was 


lived in timber country. 
Some of the buildings 
ire reproductions of the 
riginals, others actual 


hold-overs from the pio 


nee period You can 


sluice down a drink from 


the type ol bottle that 


once held corrosive fron 
tier likker. tour the old 
ores th lady guides 
dressed in gingham and 


bonnets. and i vou feel 
in need of exercise, Lum 
TIOWH vill provide 

voodpile tI ix¢ L11i¢ 
some expert coaching 1h 


yaa! fashioned art ol] 


INNESOTA mMain- 
tains the Wild 
West wasn’t lim- 

ted to Tombstone, | 
Jodge City and Santa 
e. Its proof stands near 
rainerd at the juncture 
of U.S. 210 and 371, 116 
niles southwest of Du- 
uth. Just. outside the 
ity limit’, Brainerd’s 
itizens have ‘re-created 
heir :-hardy heritage in 
‘Lumbertown;: U.S.A.”, 
i replica ob the-city when 
t was a rough-’n-tough 
ogging camp. in’ the 

1870s. Though’ lumber-_ 
acks in stagged pants no 
onger swagger its street 
ind leave the imprint of 
heir hobnailé on __ its 
»oardwalk, Lumbertown 
s genuine—no false-front 
novie set but a. living 
eplica of those rugged 
lays when a house count 
howed - 128 saloons to 
hree schools. Visitors to 


Frontier barber also 
advertised "'practi- 
cally painless tooth- 
pulling" as sideline. 


Lumbertown's girl guides dem- 
onstrate 80-year difference in 
dress, baby carriage design. 


Frontier cobbler could fashion 
ladies’ footwear, turn out tough, 
hob-nailed Jumberjack's boots. 


No one knew about nylon when 
homespun clothes were worn 
by Lumbertown’'s first families. 
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Black Rock State Park at Watertown, Connecticut, is part of recreation-rich state's: 


BY SANDO BOLOGN| 


a densely pop 

lated and high) 
industrialized state, has an € 

tensive network of state pat 

that satisfy the recreational tas 

of a discriminating populatic 

A Connecticut family could we 

out an agenda for visiting a q 

ferent state park every week & 

in the year. Within short drii 

of half an hour to not more than two and a half hours, families cov 
motor to parks with salt-water or fresh-water bathing beaches, | 
picturesque hilltops with panoramic look-out points, to cool stock 
streams and lakes of unmatched beauty in the East, and to hista 
monuments and museum-mansions. The 71 state parks in Conne: 
cut vary in size from one-acre Minnie Island in Salem, near N 
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fayland system that includes 71 state parks, 26 forests, 150 roadside picnic areas. 


.ondon, to the sprawling Macedonia Brook Park of 1,845 acres in 
jorthwestern Litchfield County. The total acreage of these 71 parks 
s 20,800, which, in some states, may be considered not too impressive 
n over-all statistics, but the state park facilities are only part of 
he story of outdoor recreation in the Constitution State. There are 
Iso 26 state forests with 122,364 acres also well patronized by sports- 
1en and family groups. The parks and the forests are under the 
upervision of the Connecticut State Park and Forest Commission, 
omposed of six men appointed by the governor for six-year terms. 
‘o further satiate the recreational appetites of Connecticut’s 2,010,- 
00 people, the State Highway Department maintains 150 roadside 
reas, ranging from one-quarter acre to four acres. All of them have 
icnic tables, and the majority are dotted with fireplaces for roasting 
urposes. 

Unlike the expansive states of the West, Connecticut does not 
ave a national park or a national monument. Several monuments 
nd a number of buildings of historical import, however, date back 
» the Revolutionary War, and are under the supervision of the 
ark and Forest Commission. 

The commission estimates that about 4,000,000 people, or twice 
onnecticut’s population, patronized the state parks in 1956. Count- 
88 Millions availed themselves of the facilities at the forests and at 
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the roadside areas where it is im- 
possible to keep records. The popu- 
larity of the picnic spots in parks, 
forests and roadside areas has re- 
sulted in the practice of many 
families claiming desired tables 
early Sunday mornings. Many thou- 
sands from New York and Massa- 
chusetts motor for a day or weekend. 

A total of 363,073 campers spent 
from a day to the entire summer in 
state-operated campsites last sum- 
mer. The cost for pitching a tent 
or renting trailer space ranges from 
60 to 75 cents a day. At these bar- 
gain rates, it is understandable why 
most campsites are rented a few 
months before the season opens 
May l. 

Hammonasset Beach on Long 
Island, at Madison, is by far the 
largest camp area, having 986 sites 
which are booked from May 1 to 
October 12. Last year, camper at- 
tendance was 203,755 and the num- 
ber of visitors at the miles of sandy 
beaches was clocked at 950,474. 

The heavily wooded Macedonia 
Brook State Park—the largest in 
Connecticut—was a gift of the 
White Memorial Foundation nearly 
40 years ago. This park of 1,845 
acres is in the typically New Eng- 
land town of Kent in the north- 
western corner of Connecticut, bor- 
dering the New York State line. A 
favorite spot for hikers and camp- 
ers, Macedonia Park has three miles 
of excellent trout waters while two 
lofty hills are over 1,200 feet high. 
From their summits may be enjoyed 
an excellent panorama of the 
Taconic Range and the Catskill 
Mountains in New York. 

In Kent is another benefaction of 
the White Foundation—Kent Falls 
State Park, long considered one of 
the most picturesque settings in 
New England. Children and adults 
like to dip their feet into the chill- 
ing waters of the Kent Falls which 
tumble down jagged rocks, past a 
landscaped area with many picnic 
tables. 

In contrast to the Hammonasset 
Beach seashore and wooded Mace- 
donia Brook is the Gillette Castle 
Park, near Middletown. Focal at- 
traction is the fortress-like Gillette 
Castle on an elevation 200 feet 
above sea _ level, overlooking the 
Connecticut River. No state mu- 
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seum in Connecticut, or in the East, 
equals the storybook fascination of 
this ivy-covered building with 24 
rooms which were designed by Wil- 
liam Gillette, the famous stage 
actor. There is bewildering lack of 
uniformity throughout the build- 
ing. Tons of fieldstone were un- 
earthed on the adjacent grounds 
and hundreds of white -oak trees 
were hewed in Georgia for the home 
of the bachelor actor-engineer. Gil- 
lette reportedly spent $500,000 to 
build-his ‘“‘dream house” from 1914 
to 1919. After he died twenty years 
ago, at the age of 82, his will con- 
founded relatives. He directed the 
executors of his estate “‘to see to it 
that the property not fall into the 
hands of some blitherin sap and 
who had no conception of where 
he is or with what surrounded.”’ 
His wishes were respected.. The 
Park and Forest Commission bought 
the land and castle in 1943 for 
$30,000, one third being from civic- 
minded Connecticut citizens, the re- 
maining $20,000 being put up by 
the state. Gillette Castle is open 
daily from 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
from Memorial Day to Columbus 
Day. Admission is 30 cents. 

The Harkness Memorial Park, 
between Niantic and New London, 


is also a departure from the conver 
tional state parks. This property o 
about 235 acres with a 42-roon 
mansion, formal gardens and othe 
buildings was the former summe 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Edwart 
S. Harkness. The property was be 
queathed to the state in the will o 
Mary Stillman Harkness. On Jul 
2, 1952, a part of the estate was dedi 
cated as a recreation area for handi 
capped persons. Hundreds of blind 
crippled and retarded people ar 
accommodated for daily recreatior 
while’ many others stay in twelve 
cabins with facilities for eight per 
sons in each cabin. 

In the Italian-styled mansion are 
displayed many of the nearly 1,00( 
water colors .of American birc 
studies made by Rex Brasher o 
Gaylordsville. These modern Au 
dubon paintings were bought by the 
state sixteen years ago. Now visitor: 
also inspect the elaborate forma 
gardens, the greenhouse, and othe! 
features in the Harkness Park. A 
picnic area is in a shaded grove over 
looking Long Island. Fishing is per 
mitted on Goshen Point and at the 
eastern shore of the park. Motorist: 
may reach Harkness Memorial on 
the Great Neck Road _ which 
branches from Route 1A and Route 
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In northwestern corner of Conn., cool Kent Falls, below, lies near bigger Macedonia Brook Park 


) and wanders around the point. 
Mohawk Mountain State Park 
d Forest, also located in north- 
stern Connecticut, is another 
ll-patronized picnic spot for New 
rk and Connecticut residents. 
ing and winter-hike trails have 
en developed at Mohawk in re- 
years. 

At Groton, where atomic-pow- 
d submarines are launched, there 
es a 135-foot granite obelisk com- 
nding Fort Griswold State Park. 
Mis small tract of land is historical- 
significant because .it .commem- 
ites the only Revolutionary-War 
ttlefield in Connecticut. A short 
tance away is Mystic Seaport, the 
reated harbor of whaling days 
ich attracts about 100,000 peo- 
> annually. On its 22-acre grounds 
> 62 buildings, including three 
iritime museums, and many 19th 
itury structures of the Mystic 
2a. The seaport is off U.S. Route 1. 
mission is $1.00, but special rates 
> available for groups. 

The State Park and Forest Com- 
ssion has long-range plans for im- 
ovements on many parks. The 
st important project is now at 
e Sherwood State Park, a 203-acre 
and off Westport. A marshland 1S 
ing filled in so that a parking lot 


Formal gardens, 42-room mansion, unusual facilities are found at Harkness Memorial Park. 
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may be placed there. Meanwhile, 
an approach road is planned to con- 
nect with the Connecticut Turn- 
pike when it is completed in 
1958. 

The most recently acquired tract 
in the system is the George C. Waldo 
Park in Southbury. The park ‘is 
named in memory of the commis- 
sion chairman who died last year. 

The state park system was inau- 
gurated in 1913, and has been the 
beneficiary of many substantial 
gifts of land and money for open 
recreation spaces. Connecticut con- 
tinues to benefit from the generosity 
of its citizens and is especially grate- 
ful to the George Dudley Seymour 
Trust which provides a continuing 
source of income for the purchase 
of lands for park purposes. 

The Connecticut Development 
Commission reports that an average 
of 32,000 out-of-state cars entered 
Connecticut every day last summer. 
Based on interviews with motorists, 
survey teams learned that the 
drivers spent more than $74,000,- 
000. A sizeable percentage of vaca- 
tion spending by out-of-state people 
resulted from their attraction to 
Connecticut to enjoy the facilities at 
the 71 parks and 26 forests. You can 
derive the same benefits too. @ 


Italian-style mansion at Hark- 
ness Memorial Park displays 
part of state's art collection. 


Overgrown with ivy, Gillette 
Castle Park, near Middletown, 
overlooks Connecticut River. 


RAVELING NORTHWEST, five miles 
[on of Lander, Wyoming, on 

U.S. Highway 287, headed for 
Yellowstone Park, you come upon 
Shoshone country after crossing the 
rushing North Fork of Popo Agie. 
You can clock off the 60 miles of 
highway that winds through open 
range and foothills in 60 minutes, 
or pause long enough to sense the 
atmosphere. If you do the latter, 
you'll stay a while and leave be- 
mused. 

This valley of the Big Wind River 
is vast, lonely and, looking east, 
some of it is no great shakes for 
scenery. But all along the west are 
those fabled mountains, the Wind 
River Range—for fifteen miles in 
the southwest corner, the Continen- 
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BY BLANCHE SCHROER 


tal Divide is the actual reservation 
borderline. And I can tell you, you 
won't be able to stop looking. This 
range has both dignity and warmth, 
the fresh beauty of chameleon color, 
as well as a tranquil permanency 
asserted through nine peaks over 
13,000 feet high. 

Many think the Wind River In- 
dian reservation is off-bounds for 
visiting, exploring, and fishing. This 
is not so, and mauve canyons sing 
a siren song you will do well to heed. 
There are roads, pack trails and 
footpaths that lead to superb fish- 
ing, indescribable visual delights, 
ancient burial caves, and petro- 
glyphs carved by early tribes about 


which the Shoshone themselves hg 


no legends. 
Fishing permits for many streat 
and lakes may be obtained at L) 
der where innumerable, reasona) 
priced motels are available. If y 
want headquarters closer by, thi 
is a modern, meticulously k 
motel near the Fort, managed hi 
Shoshone woman. For you W 
yearn for the high, secret pla 
guide Bud Le Clair is available 
his ranchyseven miles northwes: 
Fort Washakie. He'll pack you 
as only a native French-Shosh 
can. 
Astonished at the story-b 
beauty within the canyons of 
forks of the Little Wind Riv 
when evening lays an eerie glil 
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rock and shrub, you’ll believe 
1 the Indians that back in the 
sachable, unexplored heights, 
the miniature Nenimbee, a 
skinned version of the lepre- 
in. Indeed, there is some scien- 
evidence that this was once the 
de of a race of pygmies. 
Jhen winter/quiets the streams, 
lakes are frozen to a shocking 
Iness and depth, out come the 
spuds, and lines are set to snare 
tender-fleshed eel-like ling. Out 
, an all-night ling trip is as 
h an hilarious social experience 
is a novel fishing ativenturé. 
Ithough the reservation is.about 
size of one of the tifly eastern 
es, exciting, historical events did 
pen here, but there are few 
kers. Probably you should prime 
rself by picking up a few pam- 
sts and a bit of local informa- 
-in Lander. 
lains Indians, nomadic, buftalo- 
owing nature worshippers, knew 
r land. And the Wind River Val- 
is the area that the sagacious 
ef Washakie demanded for his 
on and eventually acquired 
lly through the Great Treaty of 
8. The features that made 
arye’ (Warm Valley) an, In- 
1 Utopia are extant. There is 
and cold running water—and 
r the cold runs, trout-studded, 
ight from the largest ice fields 
he United States. The hot water 
ves from springs and fills a 
age between the Crossroads and 
ete to afford luxurious therapeu- 
bathing you'll enjoy most in 
»py weather. 
fost of the mountain lakes lie 
talline and quiet, awaiting the 
equent visitor, but the white 
_ buffalo still roars among the 
Mackinaw in disturbed Bull 
e despite the recent encroach- 
it of tourist cabins nearby. Wild 
‘ies ripen in undiminished red 
ig the plunging streams for the 
Shoshones who are reluctant to 
up drying and pounding them 
pemmican base. Willows still 
their suppleness for wickiups 
shakedowns. There is forage for 
nals, wild and tame, and the 
intains for spiritual sustenance. 
a while now the Winds haven’t 
1 needed for protection but 
be, just maybe, that time 1S 
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coming again, the Shoshone think. 

Ten miles driving into Shoshone 
country and you’re at the Cross- 
roads. Here, if you are imaginative, 
look back three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and see a stage lurching over a 
snow-covered, rutted track in a dusk 
lit by sagebrush fires burning in in- 
numerable tipis. In the stage sits the 
young, Oxford-educated Welsh- 
man, Dr. John Roberts, traveling 
toward his remarkable destiny as 
missionary to the Shoshones. 

Drive west two miles off the high- 
way, you'll come on to the Roberts 


Descendant of Chief Washakie 
shows paleface sacred tepee 
of peyote-eating Shoshone sect. 


Mission and the tiny log chapel for 
which Dr: Roberts paid his trusted 
friend, Chief Washakie, $100 and a 
horse. True stories concerning these 
two notables sound like a TV script 
and you'll want, if possible, to cor- 
ner one of Dr. Roberts’ four daugh- 
ters to hear a few first-hand. 

As you leave, still in the mood of 
time-turned-back, it is early sum- 
mer, the Paint Brush’ flower is 
aflame against the sage, and you 
know that cloud of dust ahead is 
kicked up by Butch Cassidy’s big 
bay. The famous outlaw who never 
killed a man until just before he 
was killed in South America hung 
around the Fort quite a lot. Not to 
commit robberies. He had a girl out 
here. Once she hid him from the law 
by tucking him under her mattress 


Wind River Shoshone Indians 
abstain from food, drink for 
three days before Sun Dance. 


chosen valley 


and, of course, Butch cached some 
loot in these mountains. 

A short jaunt from the mission 
you find in the Indian cemetery a 
marker indicating that Sacajawea, 
gallant, papoose-toting member of 
the Lewis expedition, is buried 
here. Paradoxically, the  well- 
marked is sometimes untrue and 
the unmarked rife with truths. The 
most reliable documentary evidence 
proves the famous woman died 
young in South Dakota. That’s not 
important when you know that un- 
deniably these are her people, her 
son returned here, and some of the 
pretty, small-boned girls you see 
along the road are her descendants. 
You'll look with wondering eyes 
when you realize that they probably 
resemble the sixteen-year-old hero- 
ine, Sacajawea, who has been hon- 
ored by more memorials for. her 
romantic role in history than has 
any other woman of the North 
American continent. 


Trout-filled Shoshone waters like Bull Lake may be fished by palefaces with special license. 
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Back at the Crossroads, if you 
want material evidence of a heart- 
warming mingling of beliefs, drive 
the six miles east to Ethete, the 
domain of the Arapahoes. I’m 
ashamed to say it after talking about 
a good Indian chief, a good outlaw, 
and a superlatively good missionary, 
but Ethete is the Arapahoe word for 
“good.” 

The Episcopal Mission buildings 
are huddled in compact Indian 
council-circle form and on the deor 
of “Our Father’s House’’ are bril- 
liantly painted symbols depicting 
the Arapahoe’s story of the creation. 

The very fact of the Arapahoes’ 
residence on the original Shoshone 
reservation suggests the “Man Who 
Came to Dinner” theme in gargan- 
tuan proportions. This tall, aristo- 
cratic people moved in here one 
severe winter when they were hun- 
gry, found game and government 
rations, and refused to budge. But 
the collective Shoshone pain en- 
gendered by the collective Arapa- 
hoe guest was somewhat assuaged 
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when, in 1938, the government pa 
the Shoshones close to $4,500,0 
for the table dhote. These tv 
groups, so different in appearanc 
culture and geographic origin, st 
keep a cool distance. 

At the Crossroads again and ha 
a mile up 287 to Fort Washakie 
the administration headquarters | 
the Indian reserve. A few o. 
original adobe Fort buildings a: 
still in use beside the new. Moore 
Trading Post stands shakily on d 
crepit legs to serve as a Post Offic 
but Dr. Roberts’ light rig and Chi 
Washakie’s pony are no longer | 
the hitching rack. 

If some men are born to be lea 
ers, Washakie was one such and h 
greatest coup was to lead his peop. 
into immediate friendship with th 
westward-shoving whites. But let 
hostile tribe push him too far an 
he could be a savage fighter an 
brilliant strategist. It was at Cro 
heart Butte that, in knightly trad 
tion, Chief Washakie and Cro 
Chief Big Robber mounted o 
horses and, carrying buffalo-hic 
shields, fought with lances for th 
hunting kingdom of “Euarye 
Washakie won, but in deference t 
the courage of his antagonist, iu 
stead of the token scalp, he roc 
home with the brave heart of th 
enemy at the end of his lance. 

Now somewhere in a field of sag 
a large white tipi will be limne 
against the Wyoming indigo. Don 
hang around or ask to enter th 
ceremonial lodge unless you belor 
to the esoteric peyote cult and al 
seeking fantastic spiritual vision 
through the aid of the magic pas, 
of the peyote plant. Neither shou! 
you ask the Wallowing Bull famil 
hereditary keepers of the Arap 
hoes’ sacred, fur-wrapped flat pip 
to allow you a glimpse of their ha 
lowed object that was repute 
brought from the “old” world. 

Your requests will not be grante 
Rather settle for the Sun Dans 
It is largely authentic, and the sm: 
of campfire smoke, trampled sag 
the throb of skin drums, and t 
thin piping of the eagle-bone w 
tles in the night do waft a timel’ 
atmosphere. And you are for a nt 
ment in a land where the ma 
exaggerated legends reveal nothi 
as odd as a man with white skin. 
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BY-KEN METZLER’ 


ee "<A FRIEND AND_I, as enthusias- © 

ee A tic a pair of tenderfeet as. - 

; S ~~. you'll find anywhere, spent’ 

_ “a week last summer exploring one » 
of the most spectacularly beauti- 


. ful recreational areas in the U.S. 
. co ae zt cost us just $8.62 each. 


_» atravel adventure’ | 
If that sounds fantastic, ‘con-, ee oe cr emer tance emmy, Opera incre i wee 
. Udder this, we hiked along wind) » & : bor ts 

_ ing trails that penetrate a wilder.“ * Si. oa ee s 

“ness entirely untamed, unspoiled Se 

and unchanged since the Indtans "0-30 3: “® 

< Nanged the bypaths centuries ago. + <= 

‘ We explored a showcase of nature . 

so. distant from the jarring tur- 

“‘moil of Cali that no auto 


2, ye S : con nay 
« a ¢ z 
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horn ever pierced the serenity and 
no billboard ever disturbed the 
view. Only a few. rustic forest shel- 
ters and an occasional forest fire 
lookout tower hinted at civilization 
miles away. 

My companion, Jack Thienes, 
and I savored nearly 70 high-moun- 
tain miles of such trails pushing 
through a quarter-million acres of 
scenic grandeur: the Three Sisters 
Wilderness in Oregon’s Cascade 
Mountains. It’s one of 79 such re- 
gions—variously known as wilder- 
ness, primitive, wild and roadless 
areas—that lie within the sprawling 
timbered domain of the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

Such a vacation resort as ours is 
normally the bailiwick of Boy 


Scouts, foresters, trappers and moun- 
tain climbers. Jack and I are none 
of these. Yet in the best tradition of 
such explorers as Lewis and Clark, 
we discovered a country so fascinat- 
ing that a week hardly seemed long 
enough. Each summer increasing 
numbers of people—from college 
girls to harried executives—are mak- 
ing similar discoveries. 

These wilderness wonderlands 
are preserved in their natural state, 
untouched by the woodsman’s axe 
anduntethered to any commercial 
venture Most of them are through- 
out the Rocky, Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada ranges in the West. They 
cover nearly 14,000,000 acres of 
jagged mountain peaks, sapphire 
lakes, flower-colored alpine mead- 


Oregon's South Sister Peak towers over Elk Lake, where non-campers can find lodgings. 
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ows, ice-cold mountain streams an 
limitless virgin forests. Combine 
they’re nearly as large as West Vi 
ginia. 

They vary in size from the tir 
5,000-acre Cucamonga Wild Area 1 
California to the fabulous 1,800,0( 
acre (bigger than Delaware) Se 
way-Bitterroot Wilderness share 
by Idaho and Montana. 

Although the western states clai1 
most of these regions, Minnesot 
boasts three lake-studded “‘roadle 
areas’ and North Carolina harbo: 
its rugged 7,500-acre Linville Gorg 
Wild Area. And throughout th 
U.S,, you'll find enough state, cou1 
ty and city-administered wilderne: 
parks and forest preserves to satis! 
the exploratory whims of most an 
hiker. 

In our vacation venture, Jack an 
I hit the trail each shouldering $8.6 
worth of food and supplies in ou 
back packs. This was the entire co: 
of the trip, aside from the hour 
drive from home to the wildernes 
boundary. 

To conserve weight, we packe 
lightweight high-protein foods suc! 
as dried fruits, powdered milk 
smoked beef and canned meats. W 
brought sleeping bags, wool shirt 
and sweaters for cool evenings 
slickers for sudden rainstorms, wind 
breaker jackets, sturdy high-toppe 
hiking shoes and old slippers t 
wear around camp. Between us w 
also carried a small shovel, a cook 
ing utensil kit, a hatchet, topograyy 
ic trail maps and a compass. 

We trekked through dense for est 
and across vast fields of lava tha 
had spewed out of nearby volcanog 
a scant 500 years ago. We ate lunc: 
beside an icy creek that cuts throug: 
a richly-carpeted meadow dott 
with buttercups and brilliant re 
Indian paintbrush flowers. 

We hiked south, almost alway 
within full view of at least one ¢ 
the three majestic snow-patche 
Three Sisters Mountains. Here w 
saw some of the birthplaces of Weg 
ern Oregon’s great river systen 
roaring springs discharging i 1ce-co 
water to start its seaward journ) 
already a large creek. 

Others shared this popular sé 
tion of trail, too. We caught up wi 
a Boy Scout Troup, passed a grov 
of lady school teachers and offer 
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trade places with a couple of 
ndly horseback riders. They 
pped to chat awhile, but in the 
ul analysis, they reckoned they’d 
her be saddle-sore than foot- 
Ary. 

diking clubs were out in force, 
. These clubs, which go by such 
nes as “Hobpailers” and ‘“Trail- 
lers,"” sponsor weekend outings 
igned to accommodate anybody's 
| for the outdoors—from free- 
eeling photographic jaunts to 
snuous mountain climbs. And 
y often do it the easy way, with 
k animals, thus “saying their 
mbers the trouble of catrying 
ir own gear. They usually wel- 
ne guests and it’s .a ~wonderful 
y to get acquainted with the out- 
loors. 

\t the end of a full day of sight- 
ing, Jack and I unhitched our 
ks beside a tiny lake perched 
h on a ledge and shimmering in 
golden evening sunlight. At our 
ks stood the rocky cliffs of a 
00-foot mountain that resembles 
jant bicuspid. A group of boys 
re camped at the far side of the 
e and a few miles beyond, as 
h-level background, were the 
ddle and South peaks of the 
ree Sisters. All around us,” tiny 
2ams bubbled and_ gurgled 
ough ravines and across meadows 
1 with wildflowers. 

Ne stuck an inquiring toe into 
lake and, finding it surprisingly 
rm, dived in for a refreshing fif- 
n minute swim. Then Jack tossed 
nis fishing line and quickly land- 
three fighting trout. With no 
rigerators or other modern con- 
jiences around, there was noth- 
left to do but eat them. Jack 
» brewed up a batch of biscuits in 
aluminum kettle but he burned 
bottoms. Hungry as we were, we 
dly noticed. 

That evening three campers from 
oss the lake walked over to join 
round the campfire. We chatted 
nile around a roaring fire and 
n, as the flames died down and 
guests left, we curled into our 
ping bags for a night’s sleep un- 
a clear starlit sky. 

Ve broke camp early the next 
rning and continued down the 
il. Navigating the wilderness 
ils, we found, is as simple as find- 
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Hiking, horseback riding are only travel methods permitted in roadless U.S. primitive regions, 
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wilderness 


ing your way on the highway, and 
a lot less hectic. Trails are well de- 
fined by slash marks on trees and 
with signs and it’s only a cross-coun- 
try jaunt away from the trails that 
requires the help of a compass. Only 
omce did we lose the trail but we 
quickly found it again. 

As we probed deeper into the 
wilderness, we were indeed in re- 
mote country with hardly another 
person within miles. A friendly for- 
est fire lookout was the first person 
we saw since leaving our first camp 
three days earlier. His office and 
residence is a tiny lookout tower 
atop a 6,200-foot peak overlooking 
a sweeping panorama of mountain 
scenery and virgin forests. After a 
short visit with him, we backtracked 
to a nearby lake and pulled out sev- 
eral trout for dinner. To be honest 
it was Jack who caught the fish while 
I_ stood spellbound watching a 
mighty stream cascade 200 feet 
down a steep incline into the lake. 
We slept in real luxury that night, 
availing ourselves of an old wooden 
forest shelter—a three-sided cabin 
with the open side facing a fire pit. 

Dawn broke cold with overcast 
sky the next morning and a man 
from a nearby fire guard station 
cheerfully brought some news: it 
was raining hard in lower eleva- 
tions. 

“Wouldn't be a bit surprised to 
see some snow up here today,” he 
added pleasantly. His high spirits, 
it must be said, had nothing to do 
with the plight of misguided wilder- 
ness campers; it’s just that rain and 
snow reduce the forest fire hazard. 
Jack and I debated whether to leave 
the snug comfort of our shelter for 
the unknown wilderness ahead, and 
finally did. 

A couple of miles later it was rain, 
not snow, that sent us scurrying to 
another shelter two miles farther. 
We found our wilderness haven at 
the edge of Cliff Lake, so named 
because of the jagged precipices 
around the shore. 

We worked a drizzly hour that 
afternoon gathering a mountainous 
stack of firewood from nearby snags 
and logs. A fire blazed merrily in 


Hikers find year-round snowbanks at high 
altitudes in Oregon's Cascade Mountains. 


front of our shelter and we settl 
back to get warm and prepare di 
ner. 

Right here I must confess that 
am the “rain-on-the-roof’”’ type 
fellow. And believe me, nothing c 
match the delight of rain clatteri 
on the roof of a wilderness shelt 
as you sit comfortably beside 
crackling fire, eating a piping hi 
dinner (even if only canned me 
and slightly charred biscuits) ar 
sipping a steaming cup of coffee. I 
a thought-provoking feeling. And 
leads. to the logical conclusion th 
in such tranquil surroundings, aw 
from the discordant glitter of 
mechanized era, it’s quite a refres 
ing world. 

A two-mile cross-country shortc 
led us to our final wilderness cam 
site. Our objective was Senoj Lal 
(Jones spelled backwards) and |} 
following a compass course off tl 
beaten track we sliced five miles ¢ 
our hiking distance. 

Jack made a final attempt to bal 
unburned biscuits, this time settir 
the kettle down on hot coals an 
shoveling more coals around tl 
sides. Ten minutes later he anxiou 
ly peered inside to examine the r 
sults. 

“Well, Pll be darned,” he said 3 
a noncommital tone. 

As we hiked out of the wilderne 
to meet our families the next mor: 
ing, my soft-spoken companion W. 
still thoughtful. | 

“By golly,” he finally said, 
think [I’ve got it.” 

“You have?’ I asked. | 

“Biscuit baking, I mean. Put th 
kettle down on cold ground fin 
and then shovel hot coals arout 
the sides. See? You couldn’t possi! 
burn the bottoms with no heat co’ 
ing from underneath.” 

“That’s it!”” I agreed. ‘Isn't it 
shame that you won’t get anoth 
chance to try it?” 

“Well, next year maybe.” 

With civilization ahead, «& 
grand $8.62 wilderness adventu 
was at an end but not before we i 
discovered‘one of the most delig: 
ful and inexpensive ways to spé 
a vacation. You can bet I'll hike | 
wilderness again and this time | 
taking my wife. Let her try to bj 
biscuits over an open campfire: 
the wilderness. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Christmas Completion Planned For Caribbean Resort 


Still under construction, Casa Montego on Jamaica's north coast has building-width suites, 
no corridors, overlooks Montego Bay, will offer European plan after opening Jate this year. 


HRISTMAS, when the thoughts 
of many travelers turn to 
warm tropic sunshine, is the 

target date Casa Blanca Hotels, tds 
have set for completion of their 
eight-story Casa Montego, in Mon- 
tego Bay, on Jamaica’s north coast. 

The new resort hotel will offer 
a European plan including break- 
fast supplemented by full restaurant 
service. Previous visitors to Jamaica 
may recognize, from the architect's 
rendering above, that the structure 
is a near neighbor of the long-estab- 
lished Casa Blanca Hotel. 

Each of the still-building hotel’s 
100 identically-sized suites run the 
width of the building, eliminating 
corridors and permitting free flow 
of the fresh Caribbean air. In addi- 
tion, each suite has its own private 
terrace where breakfasting al fresco 
—a pastime almost unknown in cool- 
er climes—can be enjoyed. 

By putting together the essential 
elements of the building in a decor- 
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ative manner, Architect William 
F. R. Ballard has made decoration 
of the exterior cantilevered concrete 
stairways and the central, water- 
tower-like elevator shaft, with its 
diamond pattern in multicolored 
stone. The balconies, with their 
view of the bay, are lined with open- 
work stone screens. 

Downstairs, the lobby, bar, res- 
taurant and swimming pool are 
grouped within a few paces of one 
another. Lobby, bar and pool are all 
floored with alternating gray and 
white stripes of terrazzo. The short 
walkway to the restaurant is sun- 
shaded by a floating canopy of pink 
and white plastic material mounted 
overhead. 

If construction of Casa Montego 
continues at its current pace, the 
grand opening will probably be 
held at just about the time many 
Americans are ready to turn in their 
earmuffs and overcoats for swim- 
ming suits and suntan oil next year. 


ODDS AND INNS 


ALEKULANI Hotel, one of four 
fronting on Waikiki Beach, 
has been optioned for sale 

within five years time for reported 
$4,000,000. Present management 
will continue until then. ... Acapul- 
co Hilton, slated for 1958 opening, 
will have 230 rooms, suites plus 20 
bungalows, 30 cabanas, reach 12- 
story height, be Mexican resort 
town’s largest hostelry. . . . Expan- 
sion of Laurels Country Club at 
Sackett Lake, N. Y., includes York, 
Lennox lodgings with accommoda- 
tions for 200 guests, enlarged night 


_ club, modernized main building... . 


Latest edition of annual Digest of 
Distinguished Resorts covers rates, 
transportation data of 78 top hotels 
in both Americas, is free from Rob- 
ert F. Warner, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., 
N.Y: 17; N.Y... + Lotontosenem 
Lord Simcoe Hotel adds 900 rooms 
to city’s facilities, stands 20 stories 
tall, is associated with Chicago’s 
Sherman, Ambassador. Ken- 
more, Braemore hotels in Boston’s 
Back Bay have been long-term 
leased by Hotel Corporation of 
America. ... Four new hotels, total- 
ing 1,800 beds, to be added in West 
Berlin by year’s end are Hilton, 
Berlin Plaza, Europaeisher, Licht- 
burg. ... Caneel Bay Plantation, St. 
John, Virgin Islands, is adding 
twenty suites with private entrances, 
patios, tiled baths, hopes for com- 
pletion before winter season begins. 
Plantation is owned by non-profit 


organization that put up Rockefel- 


ler money for new Virgin Islands 
National Park. . . . Boston’s Shera- 
ton Plaza has added complete dial 
telephone service, permitting guests 
to dial outside calls without going 
through hotel’s switchboard. 

Popularity of airport hotels among 
business travelers, stopover tourists 
has led International Airport Hotel, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to increase 
its sound-proofed, air-conditioned 
rooms to total of 55.... New York 
State hotelmen are spending more 
than $53,000,000 in 1957 on twelve 
new hotels, 71 motels. . . . Venezue- 
lan officialdom turned out en masse 
to open new Hotel Maracay which 
features eighteen-hole golf course. 
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Travel Crossroads 
BY TED SHANE 
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Horizontal 


Editorial overflow 

This is where Blandings Castle 
is, and also many a rosy-cheeked 
lad! 

Big Boor 

This flows in France 

Vocal 

This often gets lost through 
sheer loneliness in a politician’s 
head 

Where Nehru generally eats 
Gibraltar’s fame 

This is a Rocky State which 
easily turns green 

High gas 

Where the cat traditionally sat 
in McGuffey’s Reader 

You'll get the bird here 

This is an animal that has horse 
sense 

It’s three o’clock in the ----! 
At the end of this he gave up a 
singular state 

Couple fruit 

This fellow is a good driver in 
spite of his love for high balls 
Hot spot 

Mel himself 

Old housing developments on 
display in Europe 

Dollar cents 

Kind of traffic tourists wish they 
had on narrow European roads 
(2 wds.) 

One enchanted evening to the 
poet 

Sylvania follows this in State 
Household gods 

French article 

Give a cowboy enough rope and 
he’ll - ---- 

This is always followed by a 
boy! 

It shouldn’t happen to a dog 
American flowers in the British 
aristocracy 


| This is the capital of Kenya 


Famous giant 

These are known as petrols in 
England 

How to tell a horse right 

A head before this is also a pain 
in the neck 

Ghostly 


Veddy in Paree 


| This like a poodle has an ab- 


breviated tale (2 wds.) 
There were a couple of racquets 
in court for this 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be 
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Vertical 


Look for this when you get to 
Paris 

This man wants his money back 
Sp-p-eaking s-s-lowly will s-ssub- 
d-due this 

Paul and Louis have this before 
them to make them citified 
Just a touch of something 
Russian Social Democrats (abb.) 
This put the restaurant in bad 
odor 

What we all want 

He was a famous Alger long be- 
fore Hiss 

Press agent 

This is often very human 

This animal is often found in 
a good club suit 

Dipper 

These were all canned in Russia 
This is bursting out all over 
Sicily on occasion 

This is an elegant way to serve 
This is often over Leo, the lion’s 
head on the MGM screen 

Charm spot for vacation motor- 
ing 

Ours are 
traitors 
These belong to the mane ani- 
mals 

Practice them at home and you'll 
have more money when you 
travel 

How to get to Europe on any in- 
come 

Between nine and eleven 

System for looking up and down 
at people 

General in Virginia 

What to talk about when you 
meet a stranger 

These birds can give you the 
bird 

Himself in France 

These have trunks in any coun- 
try 

Creditable 

The famous man at the bat 
Kind of smile for one 
curves 

London’s spaghetti district 
Black on the French Riviera 
Big, bad bold man 

The root of the matter here has 
gone very red 

Election oratory 

Box office sign of triumph 


heroes, theirs are 


with 


are Play 


TAXI RIDE 1s—or should be—like a visit to a 

masseur. Both give busy people a few minutes re- 

laxation between chores. This is the conclusion 
of poll-takers at the Rockwell-Ohmer Register Division 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Company who make 
most of the meters used in U. S. taxis. They have just 
completed a survey of the taxi-riding public that took 
survey-interviewers on taxi rides equal to the distance 
one and a half times around the world. 

In questioning passengers on why they rode taxis— 
and what they liked about taxi rides—the company dis- 
covered that it is the peace and quiet provided by a 
few minutes relaxation as much as the convenience and 
time saved that prompts people to call or hail a cab. 
The business man hurrying from train to office, the 
housewife hurrying home after a day’s shopping, the 
salesman rushing from one appointment to the next— 
all find respite in the cab, renewing energies. . 

The Rockwell-Ohmer survey boils down the com- 
ments of taxi fleet owners, drivers, dispatchers and reg- 
ular riders to a few common sense recommendations: 

1. When telephoning for a cab, give at least fifteen 
minutes advance notice—more if you have to make a 
train or appointment. If you have to call back for any 
reason, tell the operator it’s your second call. If Uncle 
Harry drops by and offers to take you where you want 
to go, cancel your order. 

2. In hailing a cab on the street, stand near the 
corner—at a bus stop if possible. A taxi driver slows up 
at intersections and the bus stop gives him room to 
pull out of the line of traffic. Always get in on the right- 
hand—or curb—side of the cab. 

3. Give the driver complete instructions as soon as 
you get in the cab. If you wish him to follow a particu- 
lar route avoid misunderstandings by telling him so at 
the beginning of the ride. 

4. Young children should always sit in the back. The 
driver must give his undivided attention to the road. 


Cab etiquette reverses sea-going system—women, children leave last. 
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5. Sit back in the seat and relax. It’s safer that way. 

6. Never ask the driver to speed or break other traffic 
rules. You not only risk lives, you endanger the driver’s 
job. Neither police nor cab company will tolerate a 
habitual traffic violator in the cab driver’s seat. 

7. When you arrive at your destination, let the driver 
pull over to the curb. It’s the law, and the safest Way. 
Have your money ready if you're in heavy traffic. 

8. In getting out of the cab, the man should get out 
first and assist the lady and children. 

9. Tipping has become such common practice: that 
it’s considered part of the driver’s earnings. Most cab 
drivers agree on the amount of the tip expected, but 
men are expected to-tip more than women. If the fare 
is 35 cents or less-don’t ask for change from a half- 
dollar. For fares between 40 and 80 cents, a ten-cent 
tip is the minimum 4nywhere, fifteen cents in the larger 
cities. For larger fates fifteen per cent is considered ade- 
quate for women, twenty per cent for men. 

10. If you have any complaint, it’s best to take it 
up with the company. Note the driver’s number— 
drivers are required to display their pictures and license 
in the cab and turn in a record of all trips—and call the 
company dispatcher. 

Fare for trips of identical distance may vary because 
taximeters operate on both “‘distance’’ and “time.” A 
taxi ride at midnight, when there are few traffic delays, 
usually costs less than the same ride through stop-and-go 
rush-hour traffic. 

As soon as the cab driver pulls the flag down, the 
meter begins to operate on “waiting time” and con- 
tinues at this rate until the cab reaches the speed—usu- 
ally, about ten miles per hour—at which the distance 
rate is greater. When the cab’s speed drops below the 
“switch-over” point, the clock that runs the waiting 
time mechanism takes over again. 

Basic fare rates vary greatly from city to city and 
there doesn’t seem to be any pattern related to size of 
city or geographical area. There are 134 different 
taxicab rate structures in 334 of the largest cities 
using taximeters. Checking the rate, particularly be- 
fore longer trips, is recommended procedure in strange 


towns. ¢ 


Street-side door leads to danger, so wait until driver pulls to curb. 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found_on Page 62. 


| KNOW A MAN who castles in Spain, castles along the 


Rhine, castles in England. What portable thing is 


he devoted to? 
2. Into what wet waters does the Congo River flow? 
3. Do you know which are town and which are coun- 
ties in the following list of English places? (a) Dorking 
(b) Shropshire (c) Devon (d) 
(e) Cumberland (f) York. 


4. You are in a city looking at the skyline of New 


Wolverhampton 


York, wearing a shirt made of a woollen material with 
the same name as the town you are in, and you are 
drinking the product of an animal who also has the 
same name as the city. Name the city. 

5. Is Zanzibar: 

(a) An island in the Indian Ocean near Tan- 
ganyika? 

(b) South American resort near Lima? 

(c) Indian spice island near Ceylon? 

(d) Latest South African dance? 

6. If you were traveling with a pet dog would you take 
it to Britain? Why not? 

7. Can you name the foods associated with the follow- 
ing places? (a) Cheddar (b) Baltimore (c) Dundee, 
Scotland (d) Boston. 

8. If you got on an airplane bound for Gatwick where 
would you be going? 

9. Where is the town of “Come-by-Chance?” 

10. Going Middle-Eastern, can you tell the Biblical 
name for Iraq? 

11. What has recently happened in England that may 
flood America with British tourists? 

12. If it costs 25 English pounds to cross Canada by 
bus how much does it cost in dollars? 

13. What is wrong with the following: “The five 
Great Lakes are Superior, Ontario, Champlain, Michi- 
gan and Huron.” 

14. Where would you go to climb the Ozarks? 


15. Where is the Pitti Palace? 
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Good guides for visiting anglers, fearless professionals of Achill Island, Eire, relax from salmon-netting, above, by hunting sharks in canvas boats. 


rivers. The Cork Blackwater, the 
Shannon at Castleconnell, the 
Slaney, the Moy, the streams and 
loughs of Connemara and Donegal, 
and Loughs Corrib, Mask, Arrow, 
and Derg have been known to over- 
seas salmon and trout anglers for 
generations. In more recent years, 
visiting anglers have discovered in 
the more slowly flowing rivers and 
the myriad smaller lakes on the 
limestone, an abundance of big 
bream, rudd and other species that 
has created ever-widening ripples of 
excitement amongst coarse fisher- 
men. 

It is perhaps because Ireland has 
so much to offer to the freshwater 
angler that the sporting possibilities 
of its coastal waters have been large- 
ly overlooked. Ballycotton, Valen- 
tia, Achill and a few other centers 


lL is an island of lakes and 
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have admittedly received wide pub- 
licity, and on parts of the coast sea 
angling has long been popular. 
Within the past few years the num- 
ber of sea angling clubs has in- 
creased from two or three to sixteen, 
and a Federation of Sea Anglers has 
been formed. All except two of the 
Federation clubs, however, are |o- 
cated on the east coast, and the ma- 
jority are in Dublin where there is a 
tradition of sea angling. And while 
it is certainly no longer exceptional 
to discover an angler casting from 
the rocks or the beach in the south 
and west, the sea angling on these 
coasts has really been sampled 
rather than explored, and, except 
in the case of the few well-known 
centers, has been little publicised. 
Yet the possibilities for sport in 
Ireland are no less in salt water than 
in fresh water, and the coastline is 


varied. The west coast is deeply in- 
dented and rocky, with many bays, 
inlets and islands, and surf-ridden 
beaches. The south coast has rocky 
headlands, sheltered coves, sandy 
bays, many large estuaries and hun- 
dreds of creeks and lagoons. The 
east coast has shelving strands, har- 
bors and river mouths. Gulf Stream 
offshoots swing inshore along the 
west coast. Fish occur in both 
variety and abundance, and they 
run large. And fishing centers are 
not overcrowded. Even in the more 
popular seaside resorts, the angler 
will seldom find difficulty in getting 
casting room on pier or quay, and 
in most cases, & short distance from 
the bathing beaches, he will prob- 
ably have miles of shore to himself. . 
In scores of little fishing villages and. 
small towns on or near the coast he> 
will have even more freedom of 
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Like U.S. steelhead, Ireland's 
brown trout leave their rivers 
for rich ocean feeding, can be 


caught in sloughs,. tidewaters. 


oe 


"7 


%, 


At Dun Laoghaire, near Dublin, 
even breakwater anglers wear 
oilskins in tribute to sudden 


storms that sweep Irish Sea. 
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- Grab-bag fishing is found in Eire’s loughs, 


_ long, thin bays where many species mingle. 


liminary local enquiry. Where there 
are beaches of muddy sand, or har- 
bors with mud and _=sstones, or 
stretches of weedy shore stripped at 
low tide, or bridges over little inlets, 
he can get—or have some local 
youngster get—lug, ragworm, crab, 
mussel or prawn. On parts of the 
east coast where the beaches are en- 
tirely sand, or on rocky exposed 
parts of the west coast, bait may be 
less easily available, and arrange- 
ments with a Dublin supplier to 
send on periodic supplies may be 
necessary. When there is a local fish- 
ing fleet, fresh mackerel or herring 
may be available or, where mostly 
trawling is carried on, arrangements 
could be made with the fishermen to 
get supplies of squid, hermit crab 
or ray’s liver. Any angler worthy of 
the name should, however, be a re- 
sourceful sort of character, and 
should be able to solve his bait 
problems without much trouble. 
For other anglers, being in a boat 
is half the fun of fishing. In summer 
they will probably want to troll or 
drift-line for pollack, bass or mack- 
erel or groundfish for flats or 
codling, and a rowboat hired by the 
day or the half-day will probably 
meet their requirements. There is 
usually no great difficulty in secur- 
ing a boat in most places on the east 
and south coasts, at any rate where 
there is a harbor, but prior inquiries 
and arrangements are desirable. On 
the west coast, except in the more 
sheltered bays, the canvas currach 
is the traditional small craft. 
Handled by men who are used to it, 
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the frail-looking but durable cur- 
rach rides the Atlantic rollers with 
ease where a wooden boat would be 
swamped, but it is no Chatt top. a 
stranger to take out by himself, and 
the services of a boatman are essen- 
tial. 


Offshore fishing for big cod, ling, 


| skate and halibut is a somewhat dif- 


ferent proposition. It calls not only 
for adequate tackle, but a real liking 
for the sea in all its moods. And it 
calls for a sizeable sea-going boat— 
a motor launch or a small trawler. It 
is a more expensive form of sea fish- 
ing, for a boat may have to be hired 
by the week or fortnight (even if 
bad weather means no fishing for 
part of the time) . Moreover, as most 
owners of suitable boats can make a 
fairly decent income from trawling, 
the cost may come pretty high, for 
owners cannot be expected to lose 
money by taking out anglers instead 
of fishing commercially. However, 
a party of anglers can fish in rea- 
sonable comfort from a big boat, 
thus the cost per head is not, in the 
final analysis, excessive. 

When the small motor drifters are 
after herring out of ports such as 
Howth, they will often be prepared 
to take an angler or two along, and 
there is always the chance of con- 
necting with big cod, coalfish or 
other species by driftlining with 
herring bait while the boat is rid- 
ing to her nets. This is a very much 
less expensive business than char- 
tering a boat but, of course, is possi- 
ble only for the month or two the 
herrings are being fished out of any 
particular port. 

In winter, in some bays and inlets, 
big cod and coalfish can be caught 
from rowboats—sometimes even 
from the shore—and this is another 
alternative to chartering a large 
boat for summer offshore fishing. 
However, it entails taking a gamble 
on the weather, though there is 
usually some other kind of fishing 
possible if conditions are unfavor- 
able. 

Big game fishing is the most excit- 
ing form of sea angling, and its pos- 
sibilities in Irish waters are almost 
entirely unexplored. In the south- 
west, blue sharks are plentiful in 
summer and porbeagle are not un- 
common, but they are seldom fished 
for especially, or with suitable tack- 
le. On the Achill coast—and doubt- 


less other parts of the west coast— 
porbeagle running to over 300 
pounds are common in season, usu- 
ally close enough inshore to be 
caught from currachs—which makes 
for additional thrills, and is no game 
for the fainthearted. 

It remains for some enterprising 
angler with a sea-going power-boat — 
and plenty of pioneering spirit to 
find out what fish swim in the cur- 
rents some distance out on the west 
coast. The porbeagle and_ blue 
sharks, and the salmon, swim in to 
the Connemara coast from these 
currents,:and on the coast small 
tunny have been seen. The big 
tunny that visit the Scandinavian 
coast and the North Sea each year 
probably travel up past the west 
coast of Ireland, and_ broadbill 
swordfish and thresher sharks have 
occasionally been taken by commer- 
cial fishermen. 

The picture, then, is one of 
abundant possibilities for the sea 
angler. An Admiralty Chart will 
show a hundred spots on the Irish 
coasts worth a trial, and tourist 
agencies will help you make a final 
selection. 

Bass are fairly plentiful on the 
east coast north to the Boyne 
estuary, and on the west coast north 
to Connemara, but are most abun- 
dant in the south and southwest. 
Wexford Harbour, Kilmore Quay, 
the Waterford River Estuary, Cork 
Harbour (Crosshaven, East Ferry, 
Spike Island) , Youghal, and Kinsale 
are amongst many good spots and 
June to September are the best 
months. Mullet abound all around 
the coast, especially in the harbors 
and estuaries, from May to October. 
Pollack are most plentiful on the 
more rocky parts of the south, west 
and northwest coasts and the season 
extends from May to September. 
July, August and September are the 
mackerel months and the fish occur 
all around the coast. Cod, ling, hali- 
but and other large deep-water fish 
are taken mainly on the southwest 
coast (Ballycotton, Kinsdale, Valen- 
tia); blue sharks in the southwest 
and west; and porbeagle in the west, 
notably off Achill. 

Ireland thus unrolls an ample) 
selection of sites for even the most. 
avid anglers. As a fisherman, your 
next step is to give yourself some 
Eire! @ 
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Gascaiit ISLANDS 


JUEBEC'S NORTH SHORE 


BY W. E. GREENING 


NE OF THE least-known vacation areas of North 

America is the great wilderness along the North 

Shore of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence in Canada’s 
Province of Quebec, a district extending more than 
1,000 miles from the mouth of the Saguenay River to 
the Straits of Belle Isle and remote, primitive Labrador. 
Until recently, this empire of forests, rocky plateaux 
and mountains and countless rivers and lakes has been 
largely closed to the average tourist because of the lack 
of modern transportation facilities such as roads and 
rail lines. But good commercial air services have been 
developed to some of the towns along the Gulf and to- 
day such formerly isolated communities as Seven Is- 
lands have been brought within an easy flying time of 
Montreal and New York City. 
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Nevertheless, this area still remains one of the last 
real frontier regions in all of Eastern North America, 
a land where travelers can get close to the primitive 
forces of nature and see something of living conditions 
which have disappeared from most parts of the conti- 
nent. For these reasons, the panorama along the coast 
of the Gulf is truly fascinating and unusual. This enor- 
mous district, larger in total area than Texas, was large- 
ly neglected for many years because most Canadians 
tended to regard it as a completely barren and worth- 
less wilderness. Indeed, its basic geographical features 
are becoming fully known only today. Its only popula- 
tion in the past has been the fisher folk, in scattered and 
isolated little hamlets along the Gulf, and the wander- 
ing bands of Indians and fur traders and trappers in 
the forests of the interior. 

Today, this whole region of Northern Canada is 
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Hospital, a North Shore rarity, is at mining town of Havre St. Pierre. 


humming with activity, as American and Canadian 
mining companies conduct prospecting operations. 
Some very important new mineral finds worth millions 
of dollars have been made during the past three or four 
years. Additionally, the great rivers of this region, some 
_of them hundreds of miles long and with many tribu- 
taries, hold vast quantities of potential water power. 
At the remote backwoods community of Bersimis, about 
70 miles north of the Gulf, the Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion of the Province of Quebec is constructing one of 
the largest power projects in North America. When 
completed, transmission lines will push power 400 
miles southwards to supply the needs of Montreal. An- 
other line will send power by submarine cable under 
the Saint Lawrence River to an important new copper 
mining development in the heart of the mountains of 
the Gaspe Peninsula. 

The North Shore region proper begins at the mouth 
of the wide and beautiful Saguenay River at Tadous- 
sac, about 150 miles north of Quebec City. Tadoussac 
itself is a settlement of great historic interest and is 
associated with the very beginnings of European settle- 
ment in North America. The great French explorer, 
Jacques Cartier, landed here in 1534 and a cross still 
marks this site. One of the first trading posts in Canada 
was built here by the French in 1608 and a replica has 
recently been erected by the Canada Steamship Lines, 
housing a highly interesting collection of relics. A 
charming little chapel which stands close by is another 
link with the past, having been built in 1747 by mem- 
bers of the Jesuit Order who were doing missionary 
work among the local Indians. Canada Steamship has 
also built an attractive hotel, overlooking the river, 
which is entirely furnished with fascinating and valu- 
able pieces of French-Canadian eighteenth-century 
furniture and artifacts. 
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Going northward from Tadoussac along the coast, 
the farms become steadily smaller and finally complete- 
ly disappear to give place to the all-enveloping forest 
of birch and soft woods. Most of this region consists of 
the vast timber reserves controlled by the pulp and 
paper companies of Eastern Canada. The sole evidence 
of civilization in long stretches of the coast are the little 
depots at river mouths such as the Bersimis and the 
Moisie, where the pulp wood floated down from the 
lakes high in the interior is loaded onto freight vessels. 

Northeast from Tadoussac by 125 miles is Baie 
Comeau, one of the most important paper manufac- 
turing centers of Eastern Canada. It is in a picturesque 
situation on rocky hills overlooking the Gulf, and one 
of the most attractive of the company towns to be found 
in Northern Canada. Well-planned by the company, it 
has neatly mapped streets, parks, playgrounds and hos- 
pitals. In spite of the extreme isolation of this com- 
munity, located in a region of Canada where the tem- 
perature frequently goes down to 50 below zero and 
stays there for days at a time in January and February, 
the local residents seem to lead a pleasant and varied 
life with hockey and skiing in the winter and plenty 
of hunting and fishing in the wilderness at their back 
door in summer and fall. 

Beyond Baie Comeau, the coast becomes steadily 
more rugged and mountainous with bold capes and 
headlands, against whose cliffs the surf of the Gulf 
bursts with a thunderous roar. The next important cen- 
ter of civilization on this shore is the community of 
Seven Islands. Lining a wide sweeping bay, well shel- 
tered from the outer Gulf by a series of big rocky is- 
lands, this community is the terminus of the rail line to 
the Ungava iron ore fields. Increasing quantities of ore | 
are being shipped out of here to ports in the eastern. 
United States and Europe. The growth of Seven Is- 
lands during the past decade has been truly phenome- ) 
nal. In 1946, it consisted of a group of fishing shacks and. 
Indian huts. Today, it is a flourishing community with 
a population of more than 8,000 people and it can 
boast of many amenities of modern civilization, includ- r 
ing large and modern hotels, two motion picture? 
houses, a night club, a branch of Dupuis Freres—one 
of the large Montreal Department Stores—and a mod- 
ernly well-equipped school. Local residents are full of 
civic pride and confidently predict that the town will 
double its population in less than five years. Unlik 
Baie Comeau, Seven Islands is not a planned commu: 
nity. Substantial private homes alternate with lean-tos 
and paved streets trail off into nothingness in the woods 
and rocks surrounding the town. The hotels in Seve 
Islands are full of such people as mining prospector: 
and diamond drill men en route to lakes and river: 
hundreds of miles inland where the prospects of mak. 
ing big strikes are good. | 

The importance of Seven Islands will be much in 
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creased with completion of the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
project. Then, the freighters which load the Ungava 
sre at the docks here will be able to ascend the Saint 
Lawrence River beyond Montreal and deliver their 
argoes at the steel manufacturing cities of the Middle 
West in Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. 

East of Seven Islands, the coast, although still very 
ocky, becomes gradually flatter and less mountainous. 
since this is a far northern latitude, vegetation becomes 
parse and the trees steadily smaller and more stunted 
intil eventually they are not much larger than bushes. 
n this reach of the coast, there are some interesting 
ittle villages where:French Canadian residents eke out 
i laborious living through fishing fr cod in the waters 
yf the Gulf. With ps rocky soil, its weather beaten 
1ouses, its Catholic “Chiirch and its French-speaking 
sopulation, and its fishing boats riding at anchor in a 
heltered bay, it is reminiscent of settlements along the 
saspe Peninsula. But this region of Eastern Canada 
s much more isolated from modern civilization. There 
ire no through roads along the coast here and airplanes 
re the sole means of contact with the outside world 
luring the long winter season between October and 
May when the coastal steamers are not in operation. 

The next port of call is Mingan, a community at the 
nouth of one of the large rivers of this region which is 
yne of the last dwelling places of the Montagnais In- 
lians, a tribe which originally inhabited a vast region 
f eastern Canada between Labrador and the shores 
yf the Hudson Bay two cerituries ago. Members of this 
ribe still live mainly in tents, and are migratory in 
heir way of life, spending the winter hunting and trap- 
ying far inland. Their welfare is supervised by the 
Yblate Missionary Fathers, a Catholic Order which has 
lone much educational and medical work along the 
vhole North Shore area. During the war years, Mingan 
vas an important U.S. military and air base, but this 
las since been closed down and the fine landing field 
n the rocky plateau behind the settlement is now used 
nostly by commercial and private air craft. 

A few miles east of Mingan, in a well-sheltered inlet 
urrounded by picturesque rocky islands, is the settle- 
nent of Havre Saint Pierre, another former fishing 
amlet which has come into industrial prominence dur- 
ng the past few years. Large and extensive finds of 
itanium, a mineral which has many industrial applica- 
ions, have been made at Allard Lake about twenty 
niles inland. The Kennecott Copper interests are doing 
great deal to open up these deposits for commercial 
xploitation, and have built a rail line from Allard 
take to the shores of the Gulf for the shipment of ore. 
‘he population of the town today consists mostly of 
vorkers in the mine. Havre Saint Pierre is also the site 
f the only hospital for hundreds of miles around, a 
iodern and well-equipped institution run by one of 
he Catholic religious orders. 
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Typical of tiny towns along remote, rugged coast is Baie de Tonerre. 


About twenty miles to the south of the Havre Saint 
Pierre, out in the center of the Gulf near the trans- 
atlantic shipping routes, lies Anticosti. This big island, 
some 100 miles long, has been called the Graveyard of 
the Gulf because of the many shipwrecks which have 
taken place on its treacherous shores. The island is the 
exclusive property of the Consolidated Paper Corpora- 
tion, one of the large Canadian pulp and paper com- 
panies. Its dense forests of spruce and other soft woods 
feed the mills of the company at Three Rivers and oth- 
er points in the center of Quebec. Anticosti is also a 
very rich game reserve where reindeer still flourish in 
considerable numbers. 

Havre Saint Pierre represents the eastern limits of 
the North Shore strip which is also fairly accessible by 
boat or plane. It is only 300 miles from the Straits of 
Belle Isle and the rock-bound region of the Labrador. 
However, it is probably only a question of time before 
good commercial air services will be opened to Har- 
rington, Blanc Sablon and even more remote settle- 
ments in their stretch of the Gulf. 

This whole region of Northern Canada is a real 
fisherman’s paradise. Because of its extreme inaccessi- 
bility in the past, many lakes and rivers of the interior 
have never felt the touch of an angler’s rod. Great num- 
bers of sizeable salt-water salmon ascend some of the 
rivers from the Gulf to spawn every season. The lakes 
here are full of the ounanache or fresh-water salmon 
which, although small, is a plucky fighter and gives 
anglers a good run for their money. It is true, of course, 
that fishing in this region of Quebec is still a rich man’s 
sport. Long stretches of the local rivers such as the 
Moisie and the Manacougan are leased by private fish- 
ing clubs from the Quebec Government and therefore 
closed to the public. And a great many of the lakes 
are still accessible only by plane. But the Romaine 
River, a long waterway with excellent salmon fishing, 
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north shore 


can be reached from Havre Saint Pierre and the Que 
bec Government is planning to open public angling 01 
the Mingan River, about 50 miles to the west. 

The entire coast of the Gulf from the Saguenay righ 
past Havre Saint Pierre offers great fascination for th 
ornithologist and the student of bird life in all of it 
varied forms. Many species of sea birds such as gulls 
puffins, terns, gannets, ducks and wild geese make thei 
nests in great number on inaccessible ledges of thy 
rocky cliffs and several bird sanctuaries are maintainet 
by the Canadian Government on islands off the shore 

There are several methods of seeing this region o 
Northern Canada. The Quebec Government has re 
cently completed a highway from Tadoussac along the 
coast as far as Baie Comeau and soon the scatterec 
stretches of road in the region further east probabh 
will be linked into a through route to Seven Islands 
if not to Havre Saint Pierre. Because of the great spur 
of mining activity in this area, the Quebec Governmen 
is spending much more money on the construction o 
new roads here than ever before. 

Trans Canada Air Lines and Quebec Air Lines hav: 
organized excellent services between Montreal anc 
Quebec City and Baie Comeau, with fares arounc 
$64.00 from New York to Seven Islands. From Quebec 
City, a flight to Baie Comeau is $38.00, and $54.00 tc 
Seven Islands. But the best way to get the real feel o 
this primitive land is to take one of the weekly cruise: 
run between the beginning of June and the end o 
September by the Clarke Steamship Lines. These ship; 
accommodate about 40 passengers and operate out 0 
Montreal, touching at every port mentioned in thi 
article with the exception of Tadoussac and the Anti 
costi. Roundtrip fare costs about $135, with lesser rate 
after mid-September. 

Clarke also operates longer cruises to even more ré 
mote regions of Northern Canada, including settlé 
ments in Labrador and along the west coast of New 
foundland. | 

In most regions of the Gulf, east of Baie Comeau 
these vessels are the only means of transport with th 
exception of the plane, and passengers represent a fa 
cinating cross-section of the local population. You sé 
Indians, mining prospectors, paper mill workers, lum 
berjacks, black-robed nuns and priests, and millionait 
sportsmen with Abercrombie and Fitch equipment a 
their way to the luxuriously fitted salmon fishing cam} 
in the interior. Cargoes are equally varied, includir 
everything from large automobiles to crates of pigs ar 
chickens. 

Quebec’s North Shore provides one of the most i 
triguing, off-the-beaten-track vacation areas to be four 
anywhere in eastern North America at the prese: 
time. @ 
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identified American tourists by 
their shell-rimmed glasses and 
he styling of their shoes but from 
his moment on the principal ear- 
nark probably will be their carrying 
onstantly in their hands copies of a 
lender paperbound book, the cover 
n glossy black with golden lettering 
nd a red stripe across the bottom. 
The lettering will say Ewrope on 5 
Dollars a Day, (New York: Green- 
erg Publishers. 124 pages, maps.) 
md the author will be named as 
Arthur Frommer. 
Never previously has there been 
_ condensed guidebook possessing 
juite the excellence of this—con- 
aining as it does, in such profusion, 
he precious kind of information 
hat a traveler notes carefully after 
onversing with a seasoned globe- 
rotter in an adjoining steamer chair 
r airplane seat, and that is guarded 
hereafter as jealously as a passport. 
Nhere to eat in Paris, without de- 
leting the travel budget, where to 
yut up reasonably in Vienna, why, 
n Rome, to avoid all taxicabs save 
hose that are painted green with 
lack trimming, and when and 
where to travel second-class on Euro- 


KY: MANY YEARS, Europeans have 
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travel book selection 


pean railroads—that sort of thing. 

Mr. Frommer, who compiled this 
extraordinarily practical work is a 
former GI who once was on his own 
in Europe with even less than $5.00 
per day for living and sightseeing. 
Every recommendation on his list 
bears the stamp of authenticity, of 
having been lived with realistically 
and recently, and when he says, for 
example, that fettucini al sugo, ar- 
rosto di vitello, con piselli, insulata 
verde and fragole may be had for 
only 750 lire at the Menghi Restau- 
rant in Rome, the reader just knows 
that he actually enjoyed the repast 
as specified and paid precisely what 
he records—no more, no less—for the 
experience. 

He sticks to his theme with the 
doggedness of a veteran bookkeeper, 
leaving the routine job of telling the 
tourist where and how to find the 
places of principal interest to writers 
of standard travel books. Instead, he 
confines himself rigidly to costs. 

Yet he is not without his judg- 
ments of prevailing conditions 
abroad, as witness his broad advice 
to eat sparingly in London, where 
the culinary art is notoriously neg- 
lected, in order that there will be 
sufficient left in the purse for splurg- 
ing on food on the fine eating of 
Paris and Vienna. 

Only a man who has _ been 
“through the mill” could have 
planned so wisely. An expert in 
short cuts to keep the budget down, 
he explains how to set the budget up 
in the first place, with primary at- 
tention on the biggest item, trans- 
portation. He explains the mysteries 
of the “stopover” plan, whereby you 
may reach half-a-dozen cities for the 
fare of visiting one, and outlines the 
“deferred-payment” plan whereby, 
in a manner of speaking, you can 
have your cake and eat it, too, 
spreading travel expenses over the 
months following one’s return home. 
For considerations of time—a_per- 
son with only $5.00 per day to spend 
cannot expect to be given an unlim- 
ited vacation period—Mr. Frommer 


Guide Finds Europe Fun for Five Dollars Daily 


prefers flying to Europe. Neverthe- 
less, as a concession to those who 
may have more leisure, plus enthu- 
siasm for sea voyaging, he charts the 
costs also by ship. 

The truth of the matter is that 
people who travel must keep their 
hands in their pockets most of the 
time. Being a tourist means drawing 
on the exchequer as long as the 
characterization lasts, and a com- 
panion who helps keep down the 
‘drain is a friend indeed. Mr. From- 
mer nowhere shirks this obligation. 
He has chapters on money rates of 
foreign countries, on European 
train schedules, translations of typi- 
cal menus and “capsule vocabu- 
laries” for asking what you want in 
tight situations. That he takes care 
of the down-to-earth needs of every 
waking moment on tour is a ready 
explanation of why the mere pos- 
session of a copy of Europe on 5. 
Dollars a Day must become the con- 
spicuous mark of a traveling Ameri- 
can from now on. —A. E. K. 
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Virtually unknown to foreigners, foremost Frisian isle of Texel is popular with Hollanders for its beaches, dunes, inexpensive accommodations., 


BY SYDNEY CLARK 
Dean of American Travel Writers 

HE CHAIN OF Frisian Islands 

stretching from North Holland 

Province northeast along the 
coast of Friesland and then past the 
German coast to the edge of Den- 
mark is Dutch throughout its first 
six links and German through the 
remaining ones. The six Dutch links 
are, in order, Texel, Vlieland, Ters- 
chelling, Ameland, Schiermonni- 
koog and Rottummeroog, but only 
the first three are easily reached by 
ferry and the second, Vlieland, is 
not of outstanding interest. Texel 
(pronounced Tessel) and 'Terschel- 
ling, however, fascinate the eye, re- 
fresh the body and stimulate the 
mind. And there’s one thing more. 
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They’re cheap. On both islands you 
can get a pleasant room (with run- 
ning water but no private bath) and 
Dutch breakfast for an average of 
$1.72, and the whole works, mean- 
ing room and full board, for about 
$2.70. 

Texel, though a_ full-fledged 
Frisian isle, is a political ward of 
North Holland Province and _ is 
reached in a half-hour ferry trip 
from den Helder, a port of that 
province some 40 miles, by rail or 
road, north of Amsterdam. The 
ferry by which you traverse the shel- 
tered Waddenzee, a fine new ship 
named the Dageraad (Dawn), is not 
merely a ferry. It’s a TESO craft, 
which is to say it’s a herald of model 
democracy that is, I think, unique 


-in Europe. TESO stands for Texel’s: 


Eigen Stoomboot Onderneming, 
meaning Texel’s Own Steamship 
Enterprise. TESO is the life blood 
of Texel, controlling not only all 
transportation, such as the island 
bus network, but the big tourist 
trade (nearly all Dutch) and vir 
tually all promotional develop 
ments and sources of livelihood. 
Dreamed up, founded and ener 
gized by a native seafarer, Captair 
Willem H.\Lap, it is a people’ 
corporation in the purest sense. Al 
most every adult on the island own 
shares in it, and most of the chil 
dren as well, tiny shares, in mos 
cases, of five to 25 guilders, but ever 
shareholder, whatever his stock, hi 
one vote and only one. The peopl 
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vote, not the shares. TESO pays reg- 
ular corporation taxes, and they’re 
high in Holland, yet it often man- 
ages to make an after-taxes annual 
profit as high as 25 per cent. Only 
six per cent may be paid out in 
dividends and the rest is used for 
island improvements and holiday 
amenities. Texel’s school children 
ride free on island buses and, if at- 
tending higher schools on the main- 
land, on TESO ferries as well. The 
sick are carried free to mainland 
hospitals, and close relatives wish- 
ing to visit them also go free. In case 
of emergency this syeople’s corpome- 
tion will run a special ferry trip— 
still free—at any hoetr of the day or 
night. Texels Eigen’Stoomboot On- 
derneming seems to me a perfect ex- 
ample of democratic capitalism, and 
the mere awareness of it enhances 
your island vacation. 

Texel would, however, be a de- 
lightful discovery even without the 
TESO sauce to flavor it. At Oudes- 
child, the ferry port, a glorious big 
windmill provides just the right 
Dutch touch of welcome and the 
welcome is made practical in the 
nearby capital, called den Burg, by 
pleasant hostelries such as Hotel 
Texel and Hotel de Lingenboom 
(Limetree). Various motor roads 
and cycle paths lead through lovely 
dunes, sometimes fully forested and 
sometimes carpeted with wild yel- 
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Netherland's oldest lighthouse 


overlooks port of Terschelling 
on second largest Frisian isle. 


Frisians are divided between 
Netherlands, German rule but 
traditional neatness marks den 
Burg (right), capital of Texel, 
as Dutch while stubby fishing 
boats signify same for island's 


harbor of Oudeschild (below). 
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dutch treat 


low roses and, in spring, with acres 
of narcissi, especially near the vil- 
lage of den Hoorn. On the island’s 
outer rim, centering at the dune- 
sheltered village of de Koog, there 
are a dozen miles of firm, he-man 
beaches smitten by a thundering 
surf even on quiet days and here 
too, always tucked behind dunes, are 
nice inns such as the Californie and 
the Opduin. ay 
To many visitors the bird sanc- 
tuaries, located at either end of the 
island, are of major interest, for here 
seabirds by the million fairly darken 


the sky and their deafening screams 


batter your eardrums. Gulls pre- 
dominate and the export of gulls’ 
eggs, chiefly to English tables, is a 
considerable business. Some 40,000 
of them are sent cross-Channel each 
year and IJ have more than once eat- 
en them in London, finding them a 
bit on the gamy side but not bad. , 

By special arrangement with the 
Tourist Office in den Burg, an official 
Vogelwachter (Bird Guardian) will 
take you on a bird walk through 
the marshes and he'll point out 
many interesting varieties. ‘These 
include spoonbills, herons, bitterns, 
marsh warblers, wagtails, plovers, 
ruffs, martins, terns and even eider 
ducks, Texel being the “farthest 
south” of these north-loving birds 
with the soft breast-feathers. He'll 
show. you kestrels too and reeves 
and blacktailed godwits and elegant 
avocets and if your interest and ig- 
norance match mine he’ll warm up 
as lecturer and give you a fascinat- 
ing discourse on their ways of life. 
The odd-looking but aristocratic 
spoonbill, he’ll explain, is rather 
rare, only about 100 of them sum- 
mering on Texel and wintering be- 
side the Nile, but they are greatly 
loved because they “bring the 
spring.” Every Texeler rejoices 
when the spoonbills arrive for it 
must be spring, whatever the 
weather. 

One portion of the eastern bird 
sanctuary is called the Eierland 
(Eggland) Polder and here, at the 
mating season, nests are so numer- 
ous that if you don’t watch out 
you'll literally walk on eggs. The 
Vogelwachter often acts as a sort of 
midwife, or midhusband, to help 


struggling embryos pip their shells. 
He'll pick up an egg with a half- 
pipped shell and release the strug- 
gling gull, martin, warbler or tern 
while its parents circle about scream- 
ing angry protests. 

The Island of Terschelling is 
reached in about two hours from 
Harlingen, a seaport of Friesland 
lying a little to the west of Leeu- 
warden, by the Friesland or another 
ship of the Tershcellinger Stoom- 
boot Maatschappij, and as a scenic 
treat the approach even surpasses 
that to Texel, for the port, called 
West-Terschelling, is lovely and it 
is dramatically dominated by a huge 
and historic lighthouse, the oldest 
one in Holland and nowadays one 
of the most powerful ones in 
Europe. It is named the Brandaris, 
for an Irish abbott, St. Brendan, who 
was the patron saint of Terschelling 
back in the 1300s when this tower 
was a fire beacon. 

The ship eases to its berth within 
a protecting mole and one of the 
most conspicuous buildings in the 
port, which is also the capital, is 
Hotel Zeezicht (Seaview), a new 
white structure. It is a very pleasant 
little inn of thirteen rooms, where 
the most you can pay, for room and: 
full board, is about $3.30. Other 
prideful but unpretentious little 
inns of the island are the Oepkes, in 
the capital, Het Wapen van Ter- 
shcelling at Midsland, and Badj4 
paviljoen Nordzeestrand on_ the 
beach of Formerum, and in these 
the top tariffs are only $2.50 or so 

Terschelling has even more excit 
ing glints in its past than does Texel 
for it has been the lure and the bane 
of navigators for hundreds of years: 
Its outer sand bars and shallow) 
have trapped ships by the score anc 
they still do, for the 10,000-ton Nor 
wegian freighter Equador, wrecke¢ 
in 1955, isa conspicuous sight loony 
ing up to the starboard of the ayy 
proaching ferry. The most famou 
of these wrecked ships, one whos 
name is known the world arounc 
was the Lutine, a three-masted, 3$ 
gun frigate that sailed from Ya‘ 
mouth Roads on October 9, 179! 
with ten tons of gold and silver ba} 
for payment of the British troops a 
the Continent, ar< ran aground a 
shoals west of Terschelling an 
north of Vlieland. The bell fro: 
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this frigate is the famous “Lutine 
Bell” enshrined in a small pillared 
temple in the Underwriters’ Room 
of Lloyd’s of London. The Lutine 
Bell is rung, to this day, to announce 
good or bad news about ships at sea, 
one stroke if the news is bad, two if 
it is good. Only once during World 
War II was the bell sounded—two 
rings to announce the sinking of the 
Nazi superdreadnaught Bismarck. 
Some of the bullion was early re- 
covered by salvage operations and 
maybe more of it was secretly taken 
by unauthorized Jerschellingers, on 
the quiet, but mudfi'is believed st#l 
to remain, now buried deep by drift- 
ing sand, and vast n€w salvage oper- 
ations, by novel methods, are even 
now being planned. The little mu- 
seum at West-Terschelling has many 
Lutine relics and a model, in brass, 
of the gold bars, or slabs, with which 
the ship was freighted. 
Terschelling is full of surprises 
for the vacationist-discoverer, from 
its very lovely forest-surrounded 
Town Hall, one of the most charm- 
ing in Holland, to its surprising 


Texel town of den Hoorn, site of church, is 


surrounded by wild roses, narcissi in season. 
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cranberry bogs. In 1825 or there- 
abouts, a barrel of cranberries from 
a wrecked schooner floated ashore 
on a Terschelling beach. The man 
who found it took it to his home, to 
save the barrel, but he threw away 
the strange berries. To his and ev- 
eryone’s astonishment some of them 
rooted and grew. The birds scat- 
tered them widely and they grew in 
several other localities. Today cran- 
berry cultuur, much of it in the 
hands of a local cranberry king 
named Zaadmoordijk, is an impor- 
tant item in the island’s economy. 

Terschelling has only 3,000 in- 
habitants, but. it has more than 
twenty times this number as annual 
holiday visitors. Almost all of them 
are Dutch, yet the Hollanders aren’t 
hoarding this island, nor are they 
hoarding Texel. There are the 
islands, in all their restful beauty, 
waiting for more discoverers from 
overseas. 

Friesland is now an integral part 
of the Netherlands but it was not 
ever thus, for the Frieslander is, by 
nature. and tradition, one of the 
most stubbornly independent and 
self-sufficient persons on_ earth. 
Throughout the long and _ bitter 
war with Spain in the Sixteenth 
Century, and for nearly two cen- 
turies after it, Friesland maintained 
its own separate identity, with its 
own Stadtholder, a term more or 
less translatable as Chief Executive. 
Only in the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century, when its Stadthold- 
er, Johan Willem Friso, a prince of 
the House of Orange-Nassau, was 
made the hereditary Stadtholder of 
all the provinces of the United 
Netherlands did it finally and fully 
fuse with the rest of what we call 
Holland, a name more strictly ap- 
plicable to the two central provinces 
of North and South Holland. Even 
to this day, many thousands of Fries- 
landers speak, by preference, their 
own separate tongue, which cannot 
be understood by other Hollanders, 
but they are as loyal Netherlanders 
as any of Queen Juliana’s subjects. 
Indeed, their queen is directly 
descended from their own Stadt- 
holder, Johan Willem Friso. 

Americans in particular should 
find a strong interest in Friesland. 
In 1782, that “country within a 


”? 


country,” always a passionate parti- 


TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Cost Cutting For Car Travel 


he more money you save on that 
forthcoming motoring vacation, 
the more you'll have to spend 


on another tour. 


Here are some ways to cut costs 


while traveling: 


Drive at a steady rate, and don’t 
speed. The faster you go, the more 
gasoline you use—and the more 


you'll have to buy. 


Check your roadmap for good 
toll-free roads that offer scenic variety 
yet don’t meander too far out of your 


way. 


Take picnics whenever possible— 
and don’t limit them to lunches. A 
good picnic breakfast (milk, coffee, 
cold cereal, fruit) can be prepared 
at your motel the night before. This 
saves money and permits an early 


start in the cool of the morning. 


Like coffee while motoring? There 
are percolators you can plug into 
the cigarette lighter receptacle. A 
box of doughnuts, and you're all set. 
(And think of the tip money you 


save! ) 


If you’re rugged, you can camp 
out, saving hotel or motel expenses. 
Sleeping bags and a tent will do. 
And now, they’ve come up with car- 
top platforms that can be converted 
into tent-covered beds, turning your 


car into a real home-away-from- 


i home. @ 
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dutch treat 


san of freedom, cast a friendly gaze 
across the Atlantic at an infant re- 
public calling itself the United 
States of America and felt a sudden 
and powerful urge to help. On Feb- 
ruary 26 of that year, the Deputy 
States of Friesland took the first bold 
steps that led to Holland’s recogni- 
tion of the United States and to 
formal negotiations with John 
Adams, then America’s roving am- 
bassador in Europe, for the purpose 
of establishing a treaty of friendship 
and commerce. On April 19 the 
States-General of the Netherlands, 
constantly prodded by Friesland, 
recognized the U. S. and on Oc- 
tober 8 concluded the treaty with 
Ambassador Adams, who, in that 
very same year, bought the mansion 
of Countess H. van Quadt van 
Wyckradt, in the Hague, and made 
it the first legation building to be 
owned abroad by the fledgling na- 
tion. The Frisian “Civil Society for 
Freedom and Zeal,” jubilant at the 
success of its drive, promptly struck 


a medal at Leeuwarden showing a 
Frieslander extending his right 
hand to an Indian and with the left 
hand spurning the advances of 
Britannia. One of these medals the 
society sent to John Adams. 
Shortly after these steps by Fries- 
land and the Netherlands States- 
General came the still bolder step of 
financial aid to America, and that 
is the crux of this whole story. It is 
one thing to make an impulsive ges- 
ture of recognition and quite an-, 
other to risk hard cash, and a lot 
of it, on the success of a new-born 
republic. The Amsterdam banking 
house of Van Staphorst Brothers 
took that risk with a loan of 
$2,000,000 to the Congress of the 
United States and if you are curious 
to know where this significant ac- 
tion took place you may find the 
very house, a fine old patrician man- 
sion, at Number 280 Singel, in Am- 
sterdam. Other Dutch houses fol- 
lowed the Van Staphorst lead until 
loans of some 30,000,000 guilders, ' 
being not much less than that many 
dollars, had been granted and this, 
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RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assure responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


MAGNIFICENT 35mm COLOR SLIDES, 
Professional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors; Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Ath- 
ens, Egypt, India, Mexico, etc. Descrip- 
tive catalog "T" 15c. (Deductible from 
first order.) ALSO... 


HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Roman Basili- 
cas, Italian Shrines, etc., Exteriors, Mag- 
nificent interiors. Descriptive illustrated 
60-page combined catalog "TR" 25c. 
(Deductible from first order.) 

ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau St., New York 
5, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free 
catalog—which? Sample 35MM slide— 
25c. Satisfaction guaranteed! World's 
largest selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOME-IMPORT Mail Order Business— 
import Profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous world 
trader guides you. Free list "157 im- 
ports," details. MELLINGER, G837, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


MOTEL RESORT MANAGEMENT—9Qual- 
ify for hundreds fascinating, leisurely, 
well-paid executive openings. Learn at 
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home. Free booklet. MOTEL MANAGERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL, N138C, 612 S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
Slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send for 
free 4-color catalog of thousands of 
35mm slides, including title and map 
slides. (See our ad on page 9.) Ernest T. 
Wolfe, 1315 Westwood Blivd., Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 


BULLFIGHT MOVIES. Action-packed. 
Color or black and white. 8mm-50 ff. 
reels. 16mm-100 ff. reels. Descriptive 
literature. Write A. Ruotolo, Box 1305, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ARIZONA TRAILER GUIDE for travelers 
with mobile homes! Plan your finest win- 
ter season now. Send 50c for 72-page 
Arizona Trailer Guide, 4110-C E. Van 
Buren, Phoenix, Arizona. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the | 


“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE", 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
19, N.Y. 


truly, was Holland’s own Marshall 
Plan for America. 

There is nothing specious or far- 
fetched about that phrase, for this 
was help on a massive scale. Thirty 
million dollars in 1782 would surely 
resemble 300,000,000 today, and 
Holland’s confidence in a small, 
raw nation without experience was 
a moving and generous deed, and 
decidedly aided in putting young 
America on firm footing. 

The ties that bind are still strong, 
as they have been all this time. In 
1592, one Petrus Stuiffsandt was ~ 
born in Friesland in the village of 
Scherpenzeel. He grew up to be a 
student at the University of Fran- 
eker, near Leeuwarden, and ma- 
tured to become the famous 
wooden-legged governor of Nieuw 
Amsterdam (New York) , where he 
was known as Peter Stuyvesant. In 
1779, Captain John Paul Jones, be- 
ing sent to Holland to provide safe 
escort to America of an Amsterdam- 
built frigate named the Indien, an- 
chored his little vessel in the harbor 
of Texel and went ashore. He was 
thus the first American naval officer 
to set foot on Dutch soil. 

Ever since these two personages 
crossed the sea, in opposite direc- 
tions, Frieslanders have crossed it 
to the Land of Promise and have re- 
turned on visits to tell the home 
folks, in good Americanese, “‘all the 
dope.” 

Friesland, history aside, is an ap- 
pealing province in its own present 
right. Its mainland is a region of 
many lakes, chief of which is the 
Sneeker Meer, where big sailing re- 
gattas take place in summer and _ 
skating championships in winter. A J 
rich dairy land, cattle markets and — 
cattle shows are of the essence and 
in the very center of Leeuwarden 
the most conspicuous ornament is a 
life-size bronze statue of a famous 
prize-winning cow. 

It is the chain of islands that is 
so overlooked by visitors to Holland, 
however, and which merit foremost 
attention. Since the 1779 call at 
Texel by John Paul Jones, few 
Americans have found their way 
to the Frisians. Now—for the excep- 
tion that perhaps proves the rule. 
—it seems appropriate for more 
U.S. travelers to keep up with 
the Jones! @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucien S. Kirkland. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. : 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


troduced an amendment to the 

Mutual Security Act of 1954 asking 
for “a study of barriers to international 
travel and ways and means of promoting, 
developing, encouraging, and facilitating 
such travel.” 

TRAVEL heartily endorses this amend- 
ment which, indeed, almost paraphrases 
succinctly the objectives of the National 
Travel Club. 

We hope, therefore, that any such study 
of travel barriers will probe into a nui- 
sance that few industry leaders seem will- 
ing to discuss. This irritant hides under 
the cover of ‘“Port Tax,” or “Head Tax” 
or some other alias. And it boils down to 
an extraction of cold cash for the right to 
visit a country and spend money in it— 
or even just to come home again! 

There seems to be no uniform pattern 
to this fleecing of the footloose, being one 
fare if you arrive by plane, another if by 
ship, and charged on arrival and de- 
parture or perhaps on just one or the 
other. But however manipulated, it all 


y rode Jacob K. Javits recently in- 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
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adds up to a hefty figure. Spain, for exam- 
ple, levies the loot from ship travelers at 
$4.50, $4.00 and $3.25, depending on 
stateroom class, just to step ashore—and 
repeats this ridiculous tax on their de- 
parture. Those arriving by air get off 
with a 50-cent fine, in and out. So if only 
100,000 of Spain’s 250,000 U. S. visitors 
last year went in and out by air and sea, 
the'take tallies to some $600,000! 

We respectfully call this to the atten- 
tion of Congress in conjunction with the 
amendment introduced by Senator Javits 
regarding such travel barriers. 

TRAVEL does not believe that Ameri- 
cans should have to pay ransom to come 
home. 


Wee 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


INVA Bese Ee SES eae See te 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


SUNS a 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAME eee ee eee 


ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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patties 


To hold audience interest, cinema scenes need careful composition. 


The average cameraman gets into difficulties 
when he tries to stick to any one of the conven- 
tional approaches. 

1. The dramatic method calls for sets, costumes, 
lights, equipment and acting ability far beyond the 
capacity of an untrained cast. Even done on an amateur 
basis, it requires a lot of time and money. 

2. The documentary method is often embraced as 
a solution to eliminate sets, costumes and cast. You use 
existing sets and natural characters wearing their own 
clothes and being themselves. You can record, for exam- 
ple, the complete story of an island fishing village— 
how the people live, work and play. The disadvantage 
of the documentary approach is that it takes a lot of 
film. Also, it requires considerable skill to organize the 
material, before and after shooting. ‘ 

3. The newsreel method. A newsreel cameraman 
has to wait until something happens. A bell rings, and 
he rushes out to shoot the action—a parade, a political 
speech, a four-alarm fire. He shoots the high spots, and 
this leaves the rest incomplete and unsatisfying. It leaves 
unanswered questions. What caused the fire? Where 
were the firemen? How did the scene look before it was 
reduced to charred embers? The newsreel practitioner 
never has this before shot to compare with the after, 
because his interest does not start until it is too late. 

A fourth approach is a combination of the first three. 
Using the newsreel method, film the high point of an 
incident first. Take a simple matter like a fishing trip. 
Shoot the culmination first—the hooking and landing 
of a big one. Without this climax, you have nothing. 
So film the payoff first. Then go back to tell the story 
around it. Flesh out the bones of the narrative with 
what happened before and after. 

If you think this sounds like working backwards, 
you are right. The logic is found in history. Famous 


‘a APPROACH is needed for motion picture filming. 
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VAGABOND 


CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


writers often write the end of the story first. If it doesn’t 
click, they throw it out. This saves a lot of work; and 
film is even more expensive than words. 

Once you have captured the climax of your fishing 
story, the rest'is easy. Shoot a title by writing in the 
sand or with chalk on the boat, “The Big One That 
Didn't Get Away.” Show some of the preparations for 
the trip, the gear, the closeups of favorite lures, your 
companions, and perhaps a big fish that did get away. 

Show, also, what happened to the quarry—whether 
it ended up in a frying pan or mounted on the wall 
of your den. These scenes can be done at any time— 
weeks or months later. Through the magic of film edit- 
ing, you can use scenes taken over many weeks and 
tell a story as if it transpired in one day, between sunup 
and sunset. 

A starting point also can be made from your old 
footage. If there are a few good, payoff scenes, it is easy 
to shoot enough background material to flesh out a com- 
plete and exciting yarn. A story is a story, whether you’ 
tell it with film or with words. It has a beginning, a 
middle and an end. The beginning introduces the char- 
acters and their problem. If shooting for television, you 
probably would get your characters involved in a mur-- 
der mystery. Shooting for yourself, you may ask for: 
nothing more than a group of fishermen trying to pro-| 
vide a finny dinner. 

The middle of the story brings the characters and| 
events to a climactic action. Do they catch the big fish) 
that is their goal? 

The end, and every story has to have a conclusion, 
whether it is a murder mystery or a fishing documen- 
tary, reveals how the events affected the people in- 
volved. This conclusion should be well-prepared in the 
previous action, so it can wind up rapidly. Sometimes; 
a surprise twist can be added for an extra fillip. How- 
ever, do not get involved in a complicated plot or at 
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for movie magic here’s a tip—begin at the end! 


tempt to create a drama. Stick, rather, to the docu- 
mentary method which concentrates on telling the facts 
and showing in pictures what happened. Let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

In this newsreel-documentary technique, you first 
hit the hjgh spots. Film the payoff scene, the climax, 
whether it is a fire, a fish or a love scene. Then go back 
to complete what happened all around the main action. 

Do it in documentary fashion, but also leave room 
to inject dramatic elements. Stage a story-telling inci- 
dent. If it fits in, you will have a complete newsreel- 
documentary-dramattc production. Regardless of ap- 
proach, however; certain fundafhentals should always 
be kept in mind while;filming: 


The Camera Setap. Basic technique revolves around 
the camera setup. Plant the camera on a tripod and 
rehearse the characters or visualize where they will 
be in the composition. How is the lighting? The back- 
ground? The framing of the scene? Is the horizon level? 
You cannot trim or crop a scene as in still photos. The 
negative has to be perfectly composed to the margins. 
Plot the entrances and exits, and mark with chalk or 
tape any positions where characters will stand. Make 
special note of the limits of the frame, so characters 
will not make the mistake of moving out of a scene. 


Scene Length. A common mistake is to undershoot. 
A safer rule is to make scenes twice as long. You can cut 
down a scene when editing, but there is no way to 
stretch it. Before starting a scene, estimate how long you 
would like to see it on the screen. A strange subject, or 
one with close-up details is worth more time than a 
familiar or static scene. Most scenes may be worth from 
ten to twenty seconds. Take a watch with a second hand 
and practice counting seconds, one-oh-one, one-oh-two, 
etc., until you get the rhythm, and can dispense with 
the watch. The value of a scene depends on how much it 
furthers the purpose of the story. How much informa- 
tion and action is in it determines how long the observer 
will require to absorb it. This may be anywhere from 
two seconds to two hundred. 


Film Length. Ten seconds of time requires six feet of 
16mm. film running at the standard rate of 24 frames 
per second. This is 36 feet per minute. A 100-foot reel 
runs a little less than three minutes. With 8 mm. film 
the footage is halved; ten seconds is equivalent to three 


feet. 


Camera Distance. Television technique has brought 
home the effectiveness of playing scenes up close to 
the intimacy of the camera. Shoot it tight, is a constant 
admonition. A few long and medium shots are neces- 
sary for establishing the environment of a scene, but 
closeups tell the story. Closeups also are necessary to 
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aid the editing. Nothing is more monotonous than a 
succession of distant scenes. Break them up with inti- 
mate closeups to show how things look. A pretty scene 
of a rowboat on a lake becomes more informative as 
well as more interesting when you inject closeups of 
the oars in the water, a baited hook, or the head of the 
quarry brought to gaff. 


Reaction Shots. Closeups of spectators also are im- 
portant. While the fisherman is trying to land the big 
fish, what are the other people doing? When filming 
a football game or a wrestling match, the reactions of 
the spectators are an integral part of the story. In edit- 
ing, the reaction shots also furnish necessary punctua- 
tion between the phrases of action. 


Utilize Props. Ip every activity, there are characteristic 
tools and accoutrements. A fisherman has rods, reels, 
lures, boots, etc. In motion picture parlance, anything 
moveable is a prop. A character is always much more at 
ease when he has something in his hands. Props help 
you tell a story. 


Utilize Scenery. A motion picture is no better than a 
still photo for scenic views. Utilize these views, there- 
fore, as backgrounds for action. The secret of success 


of Cinerama and other travelogues is beautiful scenery 


into which some activity is injected, someone doing 
something, something happening. 


Utilize Action. Show things in use. If the story calls 
for a closeup of various lures in a tackle box, put the 
box into action. Show a hand opening the box, select- 
ing a lure, inspecting it and putting it on a line. 


Film Complete Sequences. It takes more than one 
shot to tell even the simplest incident. If it is worth 
doing, it is worth covering with a long shot, closeup, 
reverse shot, reaction shot, and all necessary variations. 


Do Your Own Editing. It is when you start editing a 
picture that you learn what you should have taken, and 
how you should have taken it to create a smooth se- 
quence. Many top film directors got their start .as film 
editors. 

While shooting and editing film provides a basic edu- 
cation, you can save a lot of time by taking advantage 
of some of the recently published books. How to Make 
Good Movies, by Eastman Kodak Co., is a bible for 
beginners. Better Color Movies, by Fred Bond is excel- 


lent for beginners as well as those with some experience. - 


Two books which assume you know how to handle a 
camera, and should be in every library, are Pictorial 
Continuity, by Gaskill & Englander; and Handbook of 
Basic Motion Picture Techniques, by Brodbeck. A 
standard college textbook is Raymond Spottiswoode’s 
Basic Film Techniques, published by University of 
California Press. ¢ 
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Lines Aft... 


Carolina Caller 


Dear Sirs: 
I have read with interest William Al- 
len’s Atlantic Surprise: Cuttyhunk 


(TRAVEL, June, 1957), yet I cannot un- 
derstand these people in New England. 
First they resent Jamestown, but have to 
recognize it. They now refuse to recog- 
nize or maybe they do not read Southern 
history. Roanoke Island was settled 
twice before Cuttyhunk—in 1585 and 
1587, the latter the Lost Colony. Please 
come to North Carolina and learn. 
Vaughan S. Winborne 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Hostel Opening 
Dear Sirs: 


As an active member of the American 
Youth Hostels for nearly four years, and 
until recently president of the Potomac 
Area Council, I was particularly inter- 
ested in your June issue with its article, 
New Look at Youth Hosteling. Having 
hosteled in Europe, other parts of the 
U.S., and the Potomac Area, I think the 
author presents a true picture of hostel- 
ing. We hope that the article will en- 
courage many of your readers to try hos- 
teling. You will be interested to know 
that for the summer months this year 
there will be hostel accommodations 
available in downtown Washington. 
Since the charge will be $1.00 a night, 
the Dupont Youth Hostel, 1918 N St. 
N.W., will be listed as a supplementary 
accommodation. . . . Thank you very 
much for your magazme’s interest in the 
hostel program. 

Ann Reynolds 
Washington, D.C. 


Bridge Hand 
Dear Sirs: 


In the June issue, the New Look at 
Youth Hosteling article shows a picture 
on page 23 which you call “London 
Bridge.” The Tower of London Beefeater 
who is shown on left would call this one 
“Tower Bridge.’ This same bridge is 
correctly listed on page 26. TRAVEL is 
most interesting to me, and I have made 
three trips to Europe and one around the 
world—50,000 miles on that one. 

: Hugh N. Starnes: 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Vienna Steppers 
Dear Sirs: 


We have been reading TRAVEL regu- 
larly for some time now, and when we 
left for Europe my wife was smart 
enough to clip out the article Step by 
Step Through Vienna by Robert Dear- 
dorff. It appeared in the April, 1957, 
issue. I want to tell you how valuable this 
article was to us during our few days in 


Vienna. We followed it faithfully and I © 


am sure that we enjoyed Vienna much 
more because of it... . Needless to say, 
we owe you much more than the price of 
a year’s subscription. Our only regret 
was that upon arriving home we found 


.that the May and June issues had car- 


ried the articles Step by Step Through 
Paris and Step by Step Through London. 
We read them anyhow to see what we 
had missed, if anything, and also to re- 
new our enjoyment of these beautiful 
cities, : 
Benjamin Bogin 
Greenwich, Conn. 


For news of more official recognition 
given TRAVEL CORRESPONDENT Robert 
Deardorffs remarkable writings, see 
page 8.—Ed. 
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Letter Marker 
Dear Sirs: 


The May TRAvEL is one of the best yet 
issued. Congratulations. But will you not, 
in the interest of linguistic education, 
see to it that foreign words requiring 
modified letters have them? Surely sm¢r- 
brgd could be printed correctly. _ 

S. Miles Bouton, Sr. 
Evington, Va. 


Mange tak.—Ed. 


Twister Answers 


. 


1. Chess. 2. Atlantic Ocean. 3. (a) Town 
(b) County (c) County (d) Town (e) 
County (f) both. 4. Jersey. 5. (a) 6. Not 
if you could help it. Every dog that en- 
ters Britain has to spend six months in 
a kennel before being allowed to rejoin 
its owners. 7. (a) Cheese (b) Cake and 
Oysters (c) Marmalade (d) Beans. 8. 
London, England. 9. New South Wales, 
Australia. 10. Babylonia. 11. Britons 
have been granted permission to spend 
$280 per person in the U.S. for the first _ 
time since the war. 12. Seventy dollars. 
13. Lake Champlain is not one of the | 
five Great Lakes. The one omitted is 

Lake Erie. 14. Missouri. 15. Florence. | 


BIE) 
>I 
aia 


pala | 
2 |0|-|2] 0] 


[4 |] >| 


}o 


ela is lolz fool 


4 [m |v [o [>| 
0 | pl 
[m | ~|o || 
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10-13: New York State Commerce Dept. and J. Walter * 
Thompson, 15-17: National Park Service. 19-23: Gasa 
de Portugal. 24-25: Nereo. 26: Nereo and Colombia 
National Tourist Association. 27: Nereo. 29-31: Three 
Lions. 32-35: Connecticut State Park Commission. 37--I 
39: Author. 40-42: Author and Oregon State Highway 
Commission. 44-45: Rockwell-Ohmer. 46-48: Irish Tourist | 
Bureau. 50-51: Province of Quebec. 54-57: Netherlands 
Information Service. 60: Author. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


"NO SHOW" PENALTY STARTS 
Beginning July 15 air- 
lines were CAB-authorized 

to make $3. 00 penalty 


sharge on all “domestic "n®’ 


show" passengers—those 
who fail to. use ox cancel 
seat reservations. Heli- 
copter lines will make 
$1.00 charge. Penalty will 
D6 [On rai pasis ater rst 
to determine public reac- 
Lion. 


REVOLUTIONARY HOME REBUILT 

Schuylerville, N.Y., 
nome of Gen. Philip Schuy- 
ler, Revolutionary War 
1ero who beat Burgoyne in 
1777, has been partially 
restored to its Colonial 
sondition, opened to 
Lp La Gi 

” 

SPUR LINKS SUPERHIGHWAYS 

Newly completed 12-mile 
sonnecting road between 
Yew Jersey's Garden State 
Parkway, NY State Thruway 
20St $21,300,000, provides 
-irst direct toll-road by- 
sass of NYC. 


JANADIAN ROAD NEARS END 
Trans-Canada Highway, 
-rom Manitoba-Ontario bor-= 

ler to Rockies, is vir-=- 
sually complete, opened to 
traffic. Thousand-mile 
stretch spans Manitoba, 
saskatchewan, Alberta, 
2ases Easterner's access 
-0 Canadian Rockies' re- 
sorts. 


"TRENCH FRANCE PLANNED 
French Line will lay 
ceel of projected super- 
liner France in Oct. When 

sompleted, $77,000,000, 
50-foot, 55,000-ton ves= 
3el will replace Ile de 
'rance on transatlantic 
"un between NYC-Southamp= 
on, Le Havre. 
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BRITISH LIFT $ CURTAIN 
Tight British restric- 
tions on travel by their 
nationals—particularly to 
dollar countries—nhave 
been eased. Government 
now permits travel allow- 
ance of $280 per year. 


STATES PUSH TRAVEL BUDGETS 
Increasing importance of 
tourist dollars in state 
incomes is reflected in 
travel advertising budg- 
ets. Alabama has increased 
its budget from $50,000 to 
$150,000, Illinois from 
$75,000 to $250,000. Most 
states show similar jumps. 


AIR TRAVEL UP 10,000,000 

International Civil 
Aviation Organization says 
scheduled air travel in 
1956 jumped 10,000,000 
over '55 level for gross 
of 160,000,000 passengers. 
Report excludes USSR, Red 
China, who withheld their 
data. 


NEW ATLANTIC LINER NAMED 
American Banner Line's 
one-class, all-year trans- 
atlantic craft, scheduled 
for service next Spring, 
will be named Atlantic, 

charge minimum fare of 
$187.50, carry 870 tour- 
ists in private-bath 
staterooms. 


FINGER LAKE HOSTS JET BOAT 

Bluebird, 225-mph rec- 
ord-holding jet speedboat 
will be conducting trials 
on Canandaigua Lake in 
N.Y.'s Finger Lake dis- 
trict, (see P.910,.thiscis- 
sue of Travel) through 
Sept. 10. Owner=-pilot Don- 
ald Campbell hopes to best 
his own record during ses- 
sion. 


S. AMERICAN AIR FARE CUT 
New excursion air fare 
to South America offered 
by 5 lines ‘trims rate up 
to $220. Deal requires 
passengers to fly as far 
south as Buenos Aires, 
Stop at least twice going, 


‘returning; complete trip 


within 30 days. Fare com- 
parison on roundtrip from 
NYC basis show: first 
class, $988 cut to $768; 
tourist, $867 cut to $638. 
Lines offering plan are 
PAA, Panagra, Varig, 
Braniff, Argentine. 


HUGUENOT HOUSE SAVED 
Reformed Church of New 
Paltz, N.Y., has saved one 

of U.S.'sS oldest dwell- 
ings, 245-year-old stone 
house built by one of 
original Huguenot emi- 
grants. Building was for 
Sale, in danger of "moder-= 
nization." 


SHAKESPEARE SEASON ENDS 
American Festival Shake-=- 

Speare Theatre and Academy 

will end its season of 


repertory (Othello, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Much Ado) 


Sept. 8. Group performs 6 
nights per week at Strat- 
ford, Conn., playhouse, 
relaxes Mondays, stars 
Katharine Hepburn, Alfred 
Drake. 


BOOKLET TIPS TRAVELERS 

Airlines, ship carriers 
will distribute to over- 
seas travelers new 36-page 
booklet published by non- 
profit Common Council for 
American unity on subject 
of deportment in foreign 
countries. Foreworded by 
Pres. Eisenhower, booklet 
includes run-down on U.S. 
alliances, typical trou- 
bles to avoid. 
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BONANZA GETS LA-VEGAS SPIN 

Twice-daily roundtrips 
between Los Angeles, Las 
Vegas were recently begun 
by Bonanza Air Lines. 
Flights leave from LA 
Int'l Airport, Las Vegas‘ 
New McCarren Field. 


NOVA SCOTIA SAIL SLATED 
Sunday sailings of Cana- 
dian Pacific-operated 
Princess Helene, 4,000-ton 
passenger-auto vessel, 
between St. John, N.B., 
Digby, N.S., will continue 
through Sept. 8. Excursion 
fare is $2.95; all-expense 
tour rate of $5.65 for 43- 
mile jaunt, effective un- 
til Sept. 1, includes re- 
turn, hotel lunch, taxi. 


COPTERS CRUISE CHATEAUX 

Short tours by heli- 
copter of famed French 
chateaux are scheduled by 
Sabena for Aug. 4, 11, 18 
from Paris' Balard Heli- 
port. Day-long jaunt in 
Sikorsky S-58 12-passenger 
whirlybirds covers 12 cha- 
teaux, including detailed 
visit to Chenonceaux, for 
$71.43. Shorter hop round- 
trips from Chenonceaux, 
hovers over 6 old castles 
for: $17.14. 


CUBANA BUYS TURBOS, JETS 

Cubana Airlines joined 
jet bandwagon with pur- 
chases of Boeing. 707s, 
Bristol Britannia turbo- 
jets, latter for 1958 de- 
livery. High-speed Britan- 
nias will whittle NY- 
Havana time to 3% hours, 
707s further cut route to 
2% hours.: 


TURBOS TRIM ROUTE TIME 
BOAC 350-mph turbo-prop 
Britannia's have replaced 
Constellations, Argonauts 
on 10,250-mile long Lon- 
don-Tokyo route, cut 
flight time from 60-70 
hour range to 41 hours 
eastbound, 44 hours re-= 
turning. Three mixed-class 
flights weekly carry 24 
first-class, 30°tourist. 
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PENGUIN OPENS AQUARIUM 
Penguin named Annie, in 
formal wear of course, 
opened dedication cere- 
monies for NYC's new 
$1,500,000 aquarium at 
Coney Island by biting 
traditional ribbon (wrap- 
ped in smelt as incen- — 
tive). Aquarium's pride is 
Olaf, only walrus in cap- 
tivity on this continent. 
Hours are 10 a.m. to 10 
pem. in summer, 10 a.m. to 
5 pem. during other sea- 
sons. Admission: 90¢ for 
adults, 45¢ for children. 


EGYPT TRIMS STUDENT TOLL 
Egyptian government will 
trim rail fares 50% for 
American students travel- 
ing in Egypt in groups of 
10 or more, provide them 
with Cairo student lodg- 
ings at 50¢ per person. 


AFRO-U.S. SAILINGS SET 

Tri-monthly sailings 
from U.S. East Coast to 
Capetown, other African, 
Indian Ocean ports for 
$400 (one way) to $720 for 
round-trip are offered by 
Robin Line Div. of Moore- 
McCormack. Craft are 12- 
passenger cargo vessels 
with’ all-outside accommo= 
dations, private baths. 
Typical itinerary includes 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth, 
East_London, Durban, Lou- 
renco Marques, Beira, Dar- 
es-Salaam, Zanzibar, 
Tanga, Mombassa. 
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CORSICA PLANS EXPANSION 

Corsica, French Mediter- 
ranean isle that produced 
Napoleon, plans expansion 
of tourist facilities with 
enlargement of three air- 
ports, 3,000 new hotel 
rooms, new ship service 
between Nice, Corsican 
port of Calvi. 


OLD NEW HAVEN MODERNIZES 
New Haven, Connecticut's 
319-year-old city, is 
spending $85,000,000 of 
federal, state, city, pri- 
vate funds on moderniza- 
tion of central shopping 
area around historic 
Green. Improvements in- 
clude: 18-story hotel, 
200-unit apt. house, 
banks, other commercial 
buildings. Completion will 
require estimated 5 years. 


ZUYDER ZEE TREKS OFFERED 

Three zestful days zig- 
zagging around Nether- 
land's Zuyder Zee zone in 
private autos is offered 
by American Express to so 
journers in Dutchland. 
Tours leave Amsterdam 
every Friday morning 
through Sept. Price, in-= 
cluding hotels, meals, 
fees, is $49.00. 


NORTHEAST LINKS NYC-MAINE. 
New Northeast Airlines 
DC-6B non-stop flights 
from NYC to Portland, Me.. 
were recently inaugurated. 
Craft carry 76 passengers: 


HOLLAND HAILS BULB CROP WITH FALL FLOWER FESTIVALS 
Traditional flower festivals celebrating another 
Successful season's bulb crop will be held through 
The Netherlands during August, September. Among most 
important festivities are: Leyden, where America's 
Pilgrim Fathers lived for 10 years before coming to 
Plymouth, Rijnsburg Flower Parade, Saturday night, 
August 3, plus floral art exhibition through August 
14 at Van Der Werffpark; The Hague, Flower Week, 
August 6-10; Lottum, near Venlo in province of Lim- 
burg, Festival of Roses, Aug. 10-12; Rotterdam, 2- 
mile-long floral procession, Aug. 17; Vledder, flower 
festivities, Aug. 18; Zundert, flower procession, 
Sept. 1; Aalsmeer, Amsterdam Flower Pageant leaving 
Aalsmeer Sept. 6 for journey to Olympic Stadium, Am- 


Sterdam,, Sept. 7s 
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AA TRIPS TOUR U.S. WEST 
American Airlines "West 
ay Air“ “trips. of the. U.S. 
Nest—one of 8 days, one 
14—begin at $99, includ- 
ing room, bath in top ho-= 
tels, cover Nevada, 
Arizona, California. 


LUXURY GANGPLANK PLANNED 
New high in airline's 
coddling of passengers is 


"Aero= Gangplank" being. ¥ 


tested by United. -Three- 
section all-wedthér doodad 
is covered fot rain pro- 
tection of boarding, land- 
ing passengers, telescopes 
EPO. OOL.LOntO7 Leet, 
raises, lowers on hydrau- 
lic legs to adjust to 
various planes, has 
lighted interior. 


MEDITERRANEAN SAIL SLATED 
Cunard's 38,000-ton 
Britannic will sail from 
NYC Jan. 24, 1958, for 66- 
day cruise through Medi- 
terranean with shore 
excursions at many stops 
arranged by American Ex- 
press. Fare begins at 
$1,275. Final call is Eng- 
land, with optional stop- 
over before U.S. return. 


FIND SAINT'S SEPULCHRE 
French have found stone 
sepulchres of St. Denis, 
country's patron saint, 
early Kings of France at 
Basilica of Saint-Denis, 5 
miles from Paris. Tombs 
date to 3rd Century. Ba- 
Silica was built in 7th 
Century to commemorate 
patron's martyrdom. 


ROAMIN' ROAD SETTLES DOWN 

When shifting sands of 
Okracoke Island, part of 
Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreation area, 
made it difficult to keep 
road in place, Dept. of 
Interior bummed 15,000 
Steel landing mats from 
U.S. Navy, barged them to 
isle where N. Carolina 
state crews laid 3-mile 
Stretch of steel road over 
worst section. 
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SANTA BARBARA FETE SET 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has been scheduled for 
Aug. 7-1l with fireworks, 
parades, nightly pageants 
on tap. Fiesta celebrates 
Spanish rule. in S. Calif. 


GROUP HONORS LUMBERTOWN 
Lumbertown (see P. 29, 
this issue) has been hon- 
ored by American Associa= 
tion for State and Local 


' History for authenticity 


of its reconstruction. 


LONGEST CABLE RUN READIED 
Construction has begun 
on world's longest cable 
car, from Merida, Vene- 
zuela, to top of 15,3580- 
foot Mirror Peak. Plans 
call for oxygen to be 
piped into 40-passenger 
cars above 8,000-foot 
level. Lodgings, restau- 
rants will be built at 5 
levels along high-climb- 
ing route. Completion is 
planned for late 1958. 


BRITISH RUN TV TRAIN 
British Railways are 
equipping excursion trains 
with closed-circuit TV, 
providing rolling enter- 
tainment for travelers. 
Recent Scots group heading 
for London football cham- 
pionships was regaled with 
English-type rock 'n roll. 


ORCHID BUFFS CONVENE 

World Orchid Conference 
II is scheduled for 3- 
day run beginning Sept. 20 
in Honolulu Academy of 
Art. Basis of show will be 
1,500 Hawaiian blooms, 
plus entries from Japan, 
England, Australia, 
France, Thailand, others. 


STAMFORD BUILDS BOAT HAVEN 

Multi-million dollar 
marina building in Stam- 
ford, Conn., will berth 
400 boats, provide accom-— 
modations, Swimming pool, 
restaurant, shopping cen- 
ter, other facilities, for 
yachtsmen. 


PENDULUM RAILCAR TESTED 


French National Railroaes 
are testing new coach car 
suspended like hammock 
from each end of frame. 
Pendulum swing of 18 de= 
grees permits train to 
take high-speed banked 


‘turns while coach, passen-=- 


gers remain upright. Hope 
is that new coach will 
permit faster runs. 


ZL WINTER CRUISES. SE 


Caribbean cruises begin- 
ning Dec. 4 of 2 weeks or 
longer at minimum fares of 
$280 to $425 are Zim-Is- 
rael Line's plans for new 
10,000-ton liner Theodor 
Herzl. Craft will ?sarl 
from NYC to Havana, Nas- 
sau, Port-au-Prince, other 


ports; is equipped with 
anti-roll fins. 


Tripling of passenger ter= 
minal space with 2=story, 
1,100-foot building shown 
is part of NY's $32,000,- 
O00 expansion program for 
LaGuardia Airport. New 
structure will handle 36 
4—-engine craft. Other im-— 
provements: 50% enlarge- 
ment of parking space, re- 
built runways. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 
1 Joust2 of the Saracen. i cwde cee ccece centr esee gal cedy 
1-3. Dawson County Fair & Rodeo........-Glendive, Mont. 
1-2. Sir Thos. Lipton Yachting Regatta.. .Mobile, Ala. 
13. Student Festavalecirs «evs css ose wibee ee eALA NORWON. 
£aP2-* Intl .: Trade: Pairs veew's oe nee + LHOSSOLONIKI, Greece 
1=-Oct. 31. Drama & Music Festival........Venice, Italy 
B22 Plugs ‘Horse. DeTDY ee wiv e¢.0 600 é'e cone s'b 6 we LIOR ph Olly Ky. 
2-7. Fredericton Exhibtion...Fredericton, N.B., Canada 
3. Kipona River: Carnival. o. ese scee eharris DUrey Pav. 
3; 5.7 Grand Prix Motorcycle Races... .....<sISl6.0f. Man 
Sa12. 5 Intis: Pall Trade  -Fairis.<ccesseea Wereciu, Nourse 
a. Green Cap Festivals sieges scares chCOCnete ssf OrLupar 
S. Royal Gathering: . wivwosdes cesses a bhoomar, scotland 
5-8. Pageant of Fire Mountain......Guerneville, Calif. 
5=1 5. Intl. MuSicc Festival. . ii esse« ss beSaneon, mrance 
B=24 2 Samples Failte esc sce cst cee ee ees ba SONS, Dea ky 
6-22. British Industries Fair........Helsinki, Finland 
WesAreners"<CONnVentlons,.\csicc0« oe ee oKhlomatha halls. URE. 
7. Look=Around. Day. .c.cectececsevs s COPOnhnagen, Denmark 
7-8. Water-Ski Meet...eeeeeeeeeee Lake Mead, Ariz.-Nev. 
7-9. Drake-Tomales Bay Cruise......e-e-Imverness, Calif. 
7-15. Housekeeping Exhibition.........Goteborg, Sweden 
Fare. Inti. Trade FalTy ecco coevcee s LASTED, LULOSTaAvEa 
Ser NOUS taOl TNE BAT s cic. 0/ 6s cele eles e 1s 6 sce orem Ss OL ore ak oeVs 
S= EO TAUTUMN MALL es cccciesiclee ce see e ese vtelna. AUStinke 
e=-Oct.”.8., Wine Festival ecsiic cesar évecseesDaplini,. Greece 
9-15. Nuclear Structure Conference.....Rehovot, Israel 
LQO=12.2 Dixie Poultry: SHOW. ..ctsccvccves sASHOVILIEG, Nec. 
10-15. Osage County Fairisk< cs. coe cose stawnuska,. Okla. 
11-14. Intl. Tuna Cup Match....Wedgeport, N.S., Canada 
12-13: Paul Bunyan Air CruiSse.....Traverse City, Mich. 
13-15. Sports-Car Grand Prix........Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
£5—15. Grape Festival & Wine Pair... cise... .hOdl, Calif. 
13-29. Los Angeles County Fair.........-.-romona, Calif. 
14-15. Boat Races. President's Regatta..Washington, D.C. 
14-22. Eastern States Exhib....West Springfield, Mass. 
15-24. Maccabiah, Jewish Olympics.....Tel Aviv, Israel 
oH OCt. on 1 Oeil radOe Wal PS sen e108 eke Cols ereteie e ciate Le pO elt 
1G. bioneer Day. Celebration... «ss. eee hLOrence:. Colo. 
EGn Dia des: Carmens MSs. «| Sac erent eer nieee araisie ede @hae 
17-18. Turkey Day Celebration.......Worthington, Minn. 
£9. World Orchid Conference. ..s..sesssHonolulu, Hawaii 
£9=22.° Walnut-Festivalin...ceenee eWalnut- Creék,: Calif. 
19-28. Royal Agricultural Show....Melbourne, Australia 
20-Oct 2. Sacred-Music Festival.........Perugia, Italy 
21. Dr. Johnson Celebration.........Lichfield, England 
ieee. HF OLALOSPESCIVAL josie s cusses Seen es West OSS y mle. 
21-23. Natl. Costumes Festival......-Basel, Switzerland 
el=2e Cranberry Festival. .ccccecvcnesceeoape Cod: Mase. 
ge-Oct. ‘5. Food Festival....scesssesvees Munich, Germany 
22-Oct. 8. Theatre Arts Festival.......Berlin, Germany 
2¢=298. Indian’. Faire Ko. iid ees see ve coe tee CNerokeown Neos 
26-28. Buckwheat’ Festival... ss. .sceese ehiNewood, “We Va. 
27. Moon Cake (Lantern) Festival......Hong Kong, China 
el=20~ “Cranberry -Festival.'.'.:.\cie ss se se ane DONG Ol Ore: 
26-298 stone Age’ Pair... 002s s. sta » ee Ove Lana ieolo. 
2o-0ct.. 6. Danbury Pairs... oes se cesses Danbury | Wonks 
28-29. Ohio Valley Sailing Champs......Louisville, Ky. 
28-Oct. 6. Southeast Autumn Fair......+..Graz, Austria 
29. Colorado River Marathon...........eNeedles, Calif. 
Zo OC Us Oe HEOOG /SHOWs eis vetle eisee's wh a eS COLONE OS Germany 
Je Fishermen's Fi€Sta.. sas age es 0. Al Odro Oa birt 
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MORE TRAVEL SPENDING SEEN 

Federal government esti- 
mates Americans spent ap- 
proximately $1,800,000, 000 
on foreign travel in 1956, 
guesses nearly 2 billion 
expenditure for this year. 
Jaunts to Canada, Mexico . 
cost $595,000,000; to 
Europe, Mediterranean 
area, $473,000,000; West 
Indies, Central America, 
$1354,000,000; Far East, 
$44,000,000; South Ameri- 
ca, $29,000,000. 


SWEDES WILL BUILD A-TANKER 

U.S. firm, Cities Serv= 
ice Oil Co., has ordered 
65,000-dwt, atom-—powered 
tanker from Swedish ship- 
yard. 


FRENCH CITE HOTEL TRADE 
French Government re-= 
ports nation's 70,000 
year-round hotels earn 
about $85,000,000 per 
year, employ half million, 
have 510,000 available 
beds. Seasonal hotels 
offer additional 800,000 
beds when open. Hotels 
rank with heavy industry 
such as coal in annual 
financial turnover. 


NEW CUNARDER JOINS FLEET | 

Sylvania, Cunard Line's 
new 22,000-ton liner for 
Canadian service recently © 
made maiden voyage on 
Liverpool-Montreal, Quebec} 
run. Vessel is 608 feet 
long, fitted with anti- 
roll fins, carries 154 
first’ class, 724 tourist. 
Cunard's Canadian craft 
Switch to NYC when winter 
closes St. Lawrence sail- 
ings. 


TRAVEL TIP BOOK REISSUED 
Recently published 3rd 


edition Europe ina 
Suitcase, 64-page volume 


on planning, packing for 
overseas travel, is newly’ 
up-dated, fact-packed, 
available from author, 
Muriel Scudder, 228 Abbey’ 
Rd., Manhasset, N.Y. for 
$1.25. 
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